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Trustees of Posterity 
IVILIZATION is so marvellous a mechan- 


ism that it can accustom itself under neces- 

sity to anything. It can inure itself to war 
and, hardly less difficult, again accommodate itself 
to peace. Or perhaps it would be more accurate to 
say inure itself to peace, since the readjustment that 
comes after struggle is a hardening rather than an 
easing process. It is a process which means the reso- 
lute acceptance of a changed order of existence, the 
determination to live down as well as live after dis- 
sension, the will to triumph over chaos, It implies 
a recovery of balance, measure, and perspective, and 
in that recovery of proportion a reassessing of human 
values. It is no mere accident, indeed, that a sudden 
tide of philosophic discussion has swept literature, but 
rather the signal and result of the recapture of a 
point of view which the war temporarily shattered. 
For when you no longer believe that man-made civ- 
ilization has hopelessly foundered, and when you see 
in the kaleidoscopic progression of life pattern as 
well as lack of conformity, you are apt to reestablish 
man as the measure of all things. Once more he 
dominates his experiences and when that happens his 
philosophy and his literature alike tend away from 
naturalism. 

‘That literature at least (for we shall leave philoso- 
phy to the philosophers for the present) has here in 
America been leading away of late from the natural- 
ism of the immediately post-war years there can be 
rio doubt. Daily it grows more evident that between 
the writing of even three years ago and today there 
is a sharp division. Our fiction—and fiction, of 
course, is more completely reflective of the standards 
of conduct and modes of thought of a people than 
any other single department of letters—shows an 
increasing withdrawal from the defeatism of recent 
years, a reawakening interest in the historical and ro- 
mantic, and a growing attraction to the robust and 
hearty. Partly, of course, this is so because a new 
generation has come to maturity, a generation born 
too late to have shared in the devastating mental 
experiences of war, let alone to have borne arms, and 
bound, like all youth, to be served. It demands of 
right the enjoyment of a belief that life is some- 
thing more than mere incoherence, and looks upon 
the world with a spirit quickened by this faith to a 
tussle with existence, confident that the struggle is 
worth the waging. It takes as of course certain of 
the sanctions—or lack of sanctions—which its im- 
mediate predecessors won for themselves with clamor 
and bitterness. It resents, to be sure, having the dis- 
illusion of its elders fastened upon its shoulders, yet 
it bears those elders gratitude for having removed 
the blinders from society. It is a generation open- 
eyed, unsentimental, outspoken, but a generation un- 
embittered. 

And what of its elders? ‘They, indeed, are no 
more what once they were, for they have lived long 
snough since the war for knowledge to have relaxed 
their callow despair. Their disgust with life has 
abated, their despondency has sprung occasional sen- 
timental or romantic tendrils. They remain a dis- 
illusioned generation but no longer a completely 
hopeless one. Henceforth, in fact, they should be a 
leaven rather than an irritant to literature and as such 
quite as useful as ever they were in the crusading 
days of their youth. 

Prognositications are rarely more than hopes find- 
ing words, and dangerous at best. To venture a fore- 
cast of what the next twenty years in American lit- 
erature may bring is to fly in the face of wisdom. 
Yet it may at’ least be said that whether or not the 
next two decades will produce great books they hold 


New Song 
By SHAEMAs O’SHEEL 


HEN I walked out the stars put by 

Their frosty high serenity 

And gravely glad came thronging down 
To be once more my casual crown. 


They know!—and calm Selene knows 
The secret of the secret rose, 

Of their hushed passion it is born, 
They are its loveliness and thorn. 


That night I spoke the expectant stars, 
Brothers, gird me for your wars, 

They armored me with nakedness, 
And forged the swift sword of excess, 


They brought me Pegasus for seat. 
With argent clangors rang his feet. 
From pasture in the Galaxy 
Neighing he came and nuzzled me. 


I grasped his comet-spangled mane, 
Between his perilous wings again 
I leaped, and rode as in old days 
The pathless paths and cosmic ways. 


And from my heart and lips long dumb 
Song silvered forth when we had come 
Close to the Pleiades—I knew 

They are the seven selves of you. 


I heard the stars with happy laughter 
Whisper before and murmur after, 
He sings again, he saw us there, 

In her eyes and in her hair. 











“Good-Bye to All That.” 

Reviewed by ARNOLD WHITRIDGE. 
“A Gallery of Women.” 

Reviewed by Rotto WALTER Brown. 
“Tron Man.” 

Reviewed by THEoporE Purpy, Jr. 
“Enough of Dreams.” 

Reviewed by Basth DAVEN port. 


Next Week, or Later 


The Present Position of History. 
By George Macautay TREVELYAN. 











the hope of a literature more balanced and rounded, 
more nicely compounded of emotion and thought, 
than the literature that has gone before. For within 
the space of a single generation extraordinary experi- 
ence has produced what is virtually two generations, 
both mature and both yet young, the one purged of 
all glamorous belief by the disaster of war and view- 
ing the world somberly now rather than bitterly, 
and the other with the natural ardor of its youth 
tempered by the knowledge of the catastrophe in 
which it so narrowly escaped participation. Here 
surely should be the high seriousness which Matthew 
Arnold proclaimed the mark of great literature. 
Here should be both vision and understanding. 


> < ' ‘i 

\& Mr. Belloc’s Apples* 
ee FS, 

=> By Desmonn MacCartuy 


E. is, what in youth he never dreamt of 
becoming, one of the most popular men 
in England—I am speaking of Bernard 
This is not a suspicious symptom; it is 
merely the result of having been before the public 
along time. The English have a habit of proclaim- 
ing some one as the Grand Old Man of Letters and 
of then hailing all he does afterwards as more won- 
derful than anything he wrote before. They get 
fond of anyone whose name they have heard for 
fifty years, and fondness takes the form of un- 
bounded admiration. 

“How can I hope to put in a column and a half,” 
wrote Mr, St. John Ervine of “The Apple Cart,”* 
“a fair measure of the brains that are in it? To 
produce such a piece of high farce, fantastic wis- 
dom, high discourse, at the age of seventy-three, is 
a feat of which men half the age of Mr, Shaw 
might be envious.” (Yes, of course they ought to 
be.) “Let me say,” wrote another critic, “this is 
one of the ‘most brilliant plays Bernard Shaw has 
written.” . . . “To-day,” exclaimed Mr. Hannen 
Swaffer, after the first performance, “was a great 
event in the history of the English theatre.” Such 
praise might pass as only verbally unprecise if critics 
remembered that Mr. Shaw has written many other 
plays not only as brilliant but more profound; plays 
which they received in a very different manner. 
What was it, I asked myself, at the end of the per- 
formance of “The Apple Cart,” beside the drama- 
tist’s venerable years, which made the people who 
as all 


Shaw. 


were wont to dismiss his “discussion plays” 
talk and no drama, accept this prolonged political 
conversation with such grateful enthusiasm? Not 
even in “Getting Married” or in “Misalliance’’ is 
the proportion of talk to action greater than it is 
in “The Apple Cart.” 
at ae a 

Well, in the first place there is a theatrical reason: 
with the exception of the interlude the talk centres 
round a situation in which one man is pitted against 
many, and this is always a “sympathetic” situation. 
How is King Magnus going to escape signing the 
ultimatum by which his Cabinet intends to reduce 
him to a royal cipher? We are aware that he is 
cleverer and more disinterested than his ministers, 
but we are kept wondering how he wil! manage to 
get the better of them. He triumphs in the end by 
threatening to abdicate and lead in the House of 
Commons a rival political party. Why that threat 
should have compelled the Prime Minister to tear 
Su h 


a decision on his part would depend, of course, 


up the ultimatum was not quite clear to me. 


upon his estimate of the feeling in the country at 
the moment, and in the play indications of that feel 
ing were insufficient to make one certain that the 
Prime Méinister’s inevitable. One 
thing, however, was certain, that the King as a party 
leader would have aimed at destroying the power of 
the great “‘Breakages Trust,” allied as it was witl 
a more or less corrupt Press, while his own views 
suggested that to do this he would have willingly 
become a Mussolini under the nominal monarchy of 
his son. At the same time his last words to Lysis- 
trata (Power Mistress General) hint that he felt 
himself too old and tired to see that job through. 
She, who alone in the Cabinet represents devotion 
to efficiency, was sincerely sorry that he did n 


decision was 


* The Theatre Guild will produce “The Apple Cart” t 


ward the end of February. 
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‘The implication, then, is that the Labor 
Cabinet and its Prime Minister are content, now the 
whole population is enjoying a more or less Ameri- 
can level of prosperity, to let the “Breakages Trust” 
and corruption alone, provided they remain in of- 
fice themselves. ‘This is the only assumption on 
which the effect of the King’s threat becomes 
plausible 

It is not very long since Mr. Shaw startled liberals 
and reformers by speaking up for Mussolini; and so 
inveterate is the popular notion that his obiter dicta 
was dictated by desire to surprise that his defence of 


abdicate. 


Facism was interpreted as a piece of characteristic 
showy wilfulness. “The Apple Cart” proves that 
it was nothing of the kind. And here we touch 
upon a second reason why the play his been received 
The central idea 
that emerges from the criss-cross of discussion, from 
the satire, the fun, and the clash of character, is 
that Democracy as a form of Government is a hope- 

‘This is a wide-spread and spreading per- 
‘The play reflects what many intelligent 


with such effusive benevolence. 


less fraud. 
suasion. 
people are thinking. 

The strength of King Magnus’s position is that 
he knows this. Being a King he can afford to ad- 
mit it, while his Ministers and opponents know it is 
true but have to pretend that ‘it is not. This gives 
him a great pull in argument; the discussion was 
consequently a one-man walk-over affair between a 
clever, calm, disinterested man and a set of excitable 
political boobies, each with one eye askew on the 
main chance. As a dramatic critic I missed in it 
therefore what has hitherto been the great merit of 
\Ir. Shaw’s discussion plays, an even distribution of 
brains among the debaters. 

SK & & 

I have watched for years the evolution of Mr. 
Shaw’s thought and genius. We all remember the 
moment when as a reformer he seemed to despair 
(if one so instinctively gay in temper can ever be 
said to do so) and clung to the idea of selective 
breeding (“Man and Superman”) as to a last hen- 
coop in the wreck of his hopes for the future, 
Later, he found it necessary to add another postulate 
to the basis of rational optimism: the idea (“Back 
to Methuselah” ) inat the world could ivt really 
improve until men had learnt how to live to be 
thousands of years old. Both plays were full of 
insight into the radical conditions of humanity. “The 
Apple Cart” is nothing of that kind. It is almost 
as topical as “John Bull’s Other Island,” though 
the scene is projected into the future. That is an- 
other reason why it has interested people. It ‘s about 
things they talk and laugh about. Let us 
then, call “The Apple Cart” “profound”; brilliantly 
Its circum- 


not, 


topical is the right description of it. 
stances only differ from those of to-day in two re- 
spects: the national income is at the date of the play 
so distributed that there is no effective discontent 
left in England, and English life is still more 
Americanized. But the main features of the political 
situation remain those of today. There is a King 
who, though glamour has deserted him, still pos- 
sesses dormant legal powers, by using which an 
exceptional man might any day make the Throne 
of first importance in the state. (Magnus is such a 
king.) Intelligent citizens have lost all interest in 
politics; the predatory have found short private cuts 
to power and riches outside politics, and exert pres- 
sure, when necessary, on frightened politicians 
through the Press which is in their pockets; the 
masses give without thinking their votes to any type 
of man or woman who amuses them; they are bet- 
ter off than they have ever been before, and they 
don’t and can’t bother their heads about the really 
precarious nature of that prosperity (suppose revo- 
lutions broke out in the countries where English 
capital is chiefly invested! Magnus is aware of that 
possibility, though his ministers only complacently 
observe that all is quiet at home); the people are 
rather amused by the plutocracy; they don’t know, 
and they don’t care how the rich batten on the 
waste generated by the social machine; politics only 
attract second-raters who cannot carve out for them- 
selves a career in other fields; the devices by which 
politicians become popular and “rise” (but no longer 
to honor), are so futile as to fill any self-respecting 
man with nausea; the party machine makes the 
Cabinet independent of the House of Commons and 
Cabinets are full of duds or representatives of dubi- 
ous “interests”; the prime Minister has to use his 
wits in trimming between those interests and cajoling 
those duds instead of applying them to real problems. 
But one barrier against corrupt or stupid legisla- 
tion still remains in the Constitution—the Royal 


Veto; that is to say the disinterested decisions of a 
man independent of the frivolous idiots who are 
pulled and pushed this way and that by a few ener- 
getic greedy persons, good fellows no doubt in a 
private life, but without the tradition of public ser- 
vice or understanding of statemanship. Such is the 
theme of “The Apple Cart.” 

Allowing for exaggerations all this will pass as a 
description of English politics today. But who was 
it who drew our attention to these features of our 
political scene? It was not Mr. Shaw; I looked at 
imy programme to make quite sure that “The Apple 
Cart” had not been written in collaboration with 
Vir. Belloc. Its points were precisely those at which 
Mr, Belloc has been hammering for twenty years: 
the humbug of a modern representative government; 
the unreality of party conflicts; the poor quality of 
the men attracted to public life; the helplessness of 
politicians in the hands of financiers and newspaper 
proprietors (Mr. Belloc wrote with Cecil Chester- 
ton before the war a book on the danger of Press- 
Combines); the resulting indifference of the public 
to politics; the dwindling prestige of the House of 
Commons; the permeation of public life by indi- 
rect corruption; the fact that he who controls the 
party funds decides the party policy and that those 
funds are accumulated by means which won’t al- 
ways bear looking into; the Americanization and 
plutocratizing of old England. A few years ago 
Mr. Belloc also wrote a book suggesting the same 
remedy as “The Apple Cart”; strengthen the 
Crown. 

When critics of “Major Barbara” were chattering 
about Mr. Shaw’s debt to Nietzsche, he pointed at 
once to Samuel Butler, who also was a literary Ish- 
mael; I really think he ought to dedicate this play 
to Mr. Belloc. Of course, no reproach is intended 
in pointing out this rather odd accord between two 
men who have hitherto always met to dispute; but 
I do object to others, who have for years ignored 
Mr. Belloc’s criticism of political life as the notions 
of a somewhat bitter and irresponsible crank, hailing 
them in Mr. Shaw as proofs of startling and novel 
insight. For my part, though agreeing with reserva- 
tions to the general diagnosis of both writers, I seem 
io hear a still, sniali voice which Whispers “Fiddle- 
sticks,” when they recommend the Royal Veto as 
the remedy. 2 ss wt 


The skill is great with which the discussions are 
supported throughout the play by interest in the 
King asa man. ‘The types are amusing, and though 
caricatures they are recognizably true. King Mag- 
nus, unpretentious, subtle, and selfless, is not only a 
real human being, but a creation of Mr. Shaw’s 
moral insight which is a much more remarkable gift 
than his faculty for hitting off types, and is, in- 
deed, the gift which makes him the superb drama- 
tist he is. Greatness of mind is not necessarily im- 
posing or magnetic; it is something which may only 
gradually dawn upon you. Such are the virtues of 
King Magnus. A disinterested man of strong in- 
tellect and with no amour propre will often make 
ethers seem children beside him. ‘This is the effect 
of Magnus on his ministers, who at rare moments, 
when they too catch the infection of his candor, 
know themselves dimly to be, comparatively speak- 
ing, babies. Of all the characters in the play Proteus, 
the Prime Minister, is the only one, male or female, 
who is even remotely capable of taking the measure 
of the King’s diameter. He is a clever study (I 
thought I recognized in him a hint or two taken 
from real life.) Proteus is highly intelligent. But, 
alas, the political game has caught him and forced 
him to devote his faculties to steering adroitly from 
moment to moment rather than to seeking a goal. 
Just as Napoleon learnt to use his naturally bad tem- 
per as a diplomatic asset, so does Proteus employ his 
endowment in the direction of touchy vanity and 
emotional hysteria to gain time or darken counsel. 
He is blunt of speech and devious in thought. Mag- 
nus is subtle and frank; Proteus crude but not can- 
did. 

The. interlude is a deft piece of construction. 
Apparently it has nothing to do with the theme, yet 
it supplies what is wanted—a background for the 
action firstly, in the shape of the King’s private 
life—in which he is exactly the same man as in 
politics, and secondly, in that it typifies that beau 
monde which has turned its back on social questions 
as drab and petty. Magnus, for a little rest, often 
visits this world, embodied in his putative mistress, 
Orinthia, wondering at, and just a little fascinated 
by, the blooming, gaseous, extravagance of its ro- 


mantic egotisms. Orinthia is a more corporeal em- 


bodiment of the spirit which in “Back to Me- 
thuselah” animated the figures of Azymandias 
and Cleopatra-Semiramis, who die in that play 
of “discouragement,” when brought into the pres 
ence of moral beauty and endeavor. Orinthia is 
not subject to such a test. She is utterly unaware of 
Magnus, except that since he is a king, he ought 
to cut a figure on the throne with her beside him. 
I think perhaps Mr. Shaw went a little too far in 
showing up Orinthia, for she was so presented that 
it became difficult to believe that Magnus could 
like her. “Phe feminine foil to her is his Queen 
Jemima, a domestic lady, perfectly dignified in 
what Orinthia would consider a very dull way. 
Was it quite right, dramatically, that Queen Jemima 
should have been so much more attractive? No. 
the play is 
when the American ambassador, setting a seal upon 
what is really a fait accompli, suggests, radiant with 
romantic generosity, that America should return 
again to the British Empire, a proposal which is 
equivalent to the python saying to the swallowed 
rabbit “at last we are one.” 

Of course “The Apple Cart” has rare merits; that 
anyone should think less of it, or admire it less than 
they do, is not my object in writing this article. But 
I protest against its being put in the forefront of 
Mr. Shaw’s achievements. 


The richest moment of comedy in 





A Farewell to Youth 


GOOD-BYE TO ALL THAT. By Roserr 
Graves. New York: Jonathan Cape & Harrison 
Smith, 1930. 


Reviewed by ARNOLD WHITRIDGE 


NE of the delightful things about auto- 
biography is that the author is invariably 
in love with his subject, Provided he is 

honest it is inconceivable that he should be dull, for 
the dullest fellow cannot look into his heart and 
write without finding something that is worth re- 
cording. “Good-bye to All That” may not quite 
achieve the uncanny honesty of Mr. Pepys, the most 
self revealing of all autobiographers, but it suffers 
little from that instinctive good taste which is to the 
twentieth century the unpardonable literary sin. 
After all, intellectual honesty is about the only virtue 
that has not been swept off its pedestal, and only 
in the very greatest literature of the world are good 
taste and intellectual honesty to be found yoked to- 
gether. 

“Good-bye to All That” is Robert Graves’s of- 
ficial farewell to his youth. He has decided to un- 
load the accumulated impressions and experiences 
of thirty-three years and to start life afresh. Graves 
is one of the many young men whom the war caught 
on the brink of manhood and forced into poetry. 
‘The heroism and the sordidness, the noble self-sacri- 
fice and the utter futility, had to be somehow fused. 
For the average man humor was the great preserva- 
tive of sanity, but for the more delicately adjusted 
natures humor like patriotism was not enough. 
Since 1918 the heroism and the self-sacrifice have 
receded into the distance, while the sordidness and 
the futility have become steadily more obvious. 
What was to have been a great adventure developed 
into a nightmare, and naturally enough youth, which 
was beginning to chafe at the stolid drabness of 
peace, chafed still more at the drabness, danger, dirt, 
and discomfort. 

The amazing feature of Mr, Graves’s war poetry 
is its utter freedom from either bitterness or ex- 
altation. He is certainly under no illusion about 
war, but he is, or at least he was when the poems 
were written, equally free from the savage indig- 
nation that has so tortured Siegfried Sassoon. There 
is no suggestion of that berseker love of fighting 
that inspired Julian Grenfell’s “Into Battle,” or of 
the rather too conscious dedication of himself to 
sacrifice, that underlies Rupert Brooke’s famous son- 
net. In the past the horrors of war were mitigated 
by an unswerving belief in immortality, but in our 
sceptical age that anodyne has lost its efficacy. 
Wordsworth’s happy warrior, who “makes his moral 
being his prime care’”’ is strangely out of date. How 
little would he have understood Graves’s poignant 
little elegy, Goliath and David: 

Loud laughs Goliath, and that laugh 
Can scatter chariots like blown chaft 
To rout; but David, calm and brave, 
Holds his ground, for God will save. 
Steel crosses wood, a flash, and oh! 


Shame for beauty’s overthrow! 


(God’s eves are dim. His ears are shut), 
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One cruel backhand sabre-cut 

“Pm hit! I’m killed!” young David cries, 
Throws blindly forward, chokes . . . and dies. 
Steel-helmeted and grey and grim 

Goliath straddles over him 


or his slightly grotesque lament on the dead fox- 
hunter: 


For those who live uprightly and die true 
Heaven has no bars or locks, 

And serves all taste .. . or what’s for him to do 
Up there, but hunt the fox? 

Angelic choirs? No, Justice must provide 

For one who rode straight and in hunting died. 


So if Heaven had no Hunt before he came, 
Why, it must find one now: 

If any shirk and doubt they know the game, 
There’s one to teach them how: 

And the whole host of Seraphim complete 

Must jog in scarlet to his opening Meet. 


In these lines one may feel the rebellious spirit 
smoldering beneath the surface, but there is no 
parade of bitterness. 

In the ten years since the Armistice Graves has 
been moving rather defiantly towards the left. By 
nature he is a rebel—at school he was always “agin” 
the government—and three years in the trenches did 
not increase his respect for authority. He came out 
of the war wounded and neurasthenic, with a gal- 
lant record and an unquenchable passion for poetry. 
At the present date he has ten volumes of verse to 
his credit, a Biblical romance about Elisha, a life of 
Colonel Lawrence, and several highly controversial 
books on modernist literature. In addition to these 
activities he has been an unsuccessful shopkeeper, 
he has won a prize at the Olympic games, he has 
taught literature at the Egyptian University, and he 
has been married and separated. We are not sur- 
prised that the matrimonial venture proved a failure. 
Lyric poetry is a notoriously bad breadwinner, and 
even in a charming old world cottage near Oxford 
two ardent young radicals need something more than 
four children and a common contempt for ex- 
perience to hold them together. But this part of 
the book, vigorous and entertaining as it is, is only 
an epilogue to the chapters dealing with the war. 

While the civilized world today professes a great 
contempt for war it cannot resist the temptation to 
read and write about it. The flood of war remi- 
niscences is still rising. ‘The fascination of physical 
pain has been capitalized most effectively by the 
Germans, but every new war book adds its little 
quota of horror. Robert Graves’s vivid narrative 
lacks the sensitiveness of Edmund Blunden’s “Un- 
dertones of War,” but it presents an accurate picture 
of the daily drudgery of trench life and the occa- 
sional horror of an offensive. He writes incisively 
in a style refreshingly untainted by affectation, and 
when he is not too angry there is a Puckish humor 
about him that is very delightful. Unfortunately 
the wistfulness which distinguishes his poetry, the 
awareness of the ever present contrast of beauty and 
ugliness, idealism and selfishness, is almost entirely 
lacking in his prose. 

Mr. Graves had intended to use his experience as 
the basis of a war novel, but the matter was too poig- 
nant to be subjected to the usual literary window 
dressing, so he has given us the sheer crude fact out 
of which the reader can extract his own propaganda. 
This book differs from others of its kind in that the 
author is constantly being drawn in two opposite 
directions. His deep respect for the traditions of his 
regiment, the Royal Welch Fusiliers, will prevent 
the book from being entirely satisfying to the pacifist. 
It is almost as if he were still a soldier at heart in 
spite of his loathing of war. He has the professional 
soldier’s pride in his own battalion and the proper 
contempt for the battalions on either side. At the 
same time he is like Shelley in his burning hatred of 
every form of injustice and tyranny. It is this qual- 
ity that lifts the book out of the ordinary ruck of 
“fearlessly candid” war reminiscences. The author’s 
naive egotism is lost sight of in his persistent cham- 
pioning of unpopular causes. After a gallant war 
record—Mr. Graves tells us himself that it was gal- 
lant, and he is perfectly right—he takes up the 
cudgels for Bolshevists and conscientious objectors. 
Apparently the grievances of other people have em- 
bittered him even more than his own. In this respect 
his autobiography seems to us unique. It has none of 
the quiet insight of his poetry, but there is a truculent 
honesty about it which exactly suits the taste of the 
moment. It remains to be seen whether this su- 
premely self-confident poet-soldier-radical will find 
it quite as easy to obliterate the past as the title 
“Good-bye to All That” would seem to indicate. 


Fifteen Women 


A GALLERY OF WOMEN. By Tueopore 
Drewer. New York: Horace Liveright. 1929. 
2 vols. $5. 

Reviewed by Rotto Water Brown 


R. DREISER has suffered much from the 
time and place in which he has lived. He 
came upon the scene when the genteel 

literature of pre-Civil War days had degenerated 
into a malarial sentimentalism. While discredited 
rebels in the acadetaic world were fighting for a less 
stagnant atmosphere in learning, Theodore Dreiser 
led a fight in the open field of letters, He wanted 
people to see that the American scheme was not 
exactly what the soporific story books had said. He 
made some of them see. He made them aware of 
their environment, which he told them shaped their 
lives more than all the pleasant theories by which 
they were supposed to live. 

He has done much to change environment in 
America—in one way or another. Yet his environ- 
ment, directly or indirectly, has shaped him. All the 
distorting influences which the innovator usually en- 











THEODORE DREISER 
By Luis Hidalgo 


counters he encountered; and because of theories of 
social life which he expressed, he encountered special 
ones. ‘The gauntlet of unintelligent criticism caused 
him to suffer much in the eyes of the world. He has 
suffered in this way because certain ones with minds 
too small to comprehend more than one sentence at 
a time have found in him only pruriency. He has 
suffered quite as much from light-headed young 
lady protagonists who have gone violently forth in 
various parts of the country proclaiming for Dreiser 
and Varietism. 

He has often been pictured as an isolated figure 
working conscientiously on some rocky iminence, 
utterly without regard for the hurly-burly of an un- 
friendly and trivial world. It is a pleasant picture. 
And perhaps he has been as nearly able to do that 
as most men of his time. But no man can remain 
uninfluenced by the world about which he writes 
and to which he speaks. If he does not surrender 
in some degree, he is certain to become too conscious 
of his position and keep on battling when there is 
no enemy in the field. 

It would not be amiss if Theodore Dreiser should 
eventually be remembered as the author of “Twelve 
Men.” ‘These twelve have all sorts of interesting 
vices and aspirations. “The sketches of them give the 
impression of being precisely what they are supposed 
to be—records of people who by chance came within 
the author’s penetrating view. ‘The facts and the 
spirit of the facts—the truth—seem to have been 
set down in honesty, freedom, and directness. ‘The 
beloved craftsman Peter, A Doer of the Word, My 
3rother Paul, ‘The Country Doctor, Culhane the 
Solid Man, a Mayor and His People, De Maupassant 
Junior, The Mighty Rourke, “Vanity, Vanity Saith 
the Preacher,” and the rest afford as much variety 
as one could hope for in one volume. ‘They are 
vivid and stark. Somehow they seem to tell the 
story. 

Naturally an admirer of this volume would wel- 
come the announcement of “A Gallery of Women.” 
But when he takes up the two volumes devoted 


to fifteen women, he is forced to conclude that 


Theodore Dreiser has undergone a change since he 
wrote “Twelve Men.” 

Anyone who has seen even a little of the world 
believes there are all kinds of women in it—all kinds 
of women with all sorts of preoccupations, just as 
there are all kinds of men, But a reading of “A 
Gallery of Women” somehow leaves the impression 
that Mr. Dreiser believes there is only one kind of 
woman—the one who is over-troubled with sex. 
There are a few exceptions—one only in Volume I 
—but the reader is made to feel that these excep- 
tions were badly off—though they seem to be no 
worse off in the end than some of the less-repressed. 
Reina, a pleasantly illiterate barbarian who gravitates 
to Hollywood and makes hell for a fairly first-rate 
husband—and for a few others; Olive Brand who 
came on from the Rockies to New York and “lived 
a little” while her husband in the West paid the bills 
—for a time; Ellen Adams Wrynn, a young artist 
who went from Philadelphia to New York and 
Paris, sampling the men she chanced to worship; 
Lucia, a once-repressed boarding-school girl who 
confessed to the author her earliest—and later— 
sexual conquests and her sensations at the hymeneal 
hour; Ernita, who managed to stay with her hus- 
band—he was hard to shake—from the Pacific Coast 
to Siberia only to discover more fully over there 
how irritating he was, and how fascinating the “un- 
trammeled courtship” of a young engineer; Alber- 
tine, who remarked to the man who had given her 
and her husband an uncontemplated child, that per- 
haps she would not be disloyal again after her hus- 
band’s financial reverses, since he seemed “closer, 
more dependent” ;—these with Giff, a fortune-teller 
in tea grounds, make up Volume I. 

In Volume II the percentage is not quite main- 
tained. ‘There is a dope fiend; a young girl in Ar- 
kansas who ended a young husband’s married state 
and cleared his way to other women; Ernestine, 
equal to making a reformer divorce his wife in 
New York, but not so equal to the less restrained 
competition of Hollywood; Rona Murtha, too or- 
derly to hold a husband; Ida Hauchawout, who had 
followed the plow and pitched hay for a tyrannous 
father, rewarded before death in childbirth with a 
year of relative ease, thanks to a good-for-nothing 
husband; Emanuela the sex-repressed; Esther Nora, 
wife of an erratic poet, who took up with an oldish 
man because, she said, she required the “mental lift” 
he could give her—and who died in a sanitarium; 
and Bridget Mullanphy, a refreshing, tonguc- 
lashing Irish-woman from the lower West Side. 

es SS 

Nobody questions the existence of plenty of 
women who are thus definitely out for blood, But 
when such an overwhelming number appear in one 
group, it begins to look less like the chance of ob- 
serving and more like premeditation. One is not 
to lose sight of Stendhal’s remark that if the writer 
carries a mirror and it reflects the mud of the road, 
it is not the mirror’s fault. But sometimes a mirror 
is warped by too much heat, or is wavy, or is writ- 
ten upon in caricature by disrespectful persons with 
soap, so that the reflection is not adequate. If this 
is the only kind of women Mr. Dreiser knows, his 
acquaintance is much more restricted among women 
than among men. “Twelve Men” seems to tell the 
story; “A Gallery of Women” does not. It gives 
the impression that the author is supporting a thesis. 
And when the reader comes upon a prefatory note 
which explains that a particular woman among the 
fifteen was not known to the author, but that the 
details were provided by a friend, this impression is 
not diminished, but accentuated. It is accentuated, 
too, by the author’s own occasional self-conscious 
stepping-aside, as in his account of Olive Brand: 


As to the propriety or worthwhileness of this 
I have this to say. If men and women can enjoy th 
selves for long in such a whirl, I gather that there must b 


method 


» madly, why 


some natural justification for it. Obviously, Puritanism 
tends toward the humdrum and the commonpla th 

breeding of families. And for what? On the other hand 
not all men can endure the varietistic woman, any more thar 
all women can endure the varietistic man. And not all ca: 
endure humdrum, not even the orderly. Where some ar 


o plainly urged by their own chemism 


not: 


In the setting which this Gallery provides, there 
comes also to be something of overwrought self- 
awareness in the author’s “But hold! Do not de- 
spair. I am getting on.” ... “But hearken! Wait! 
Only see!” and other similar means of maintaining 
tension. 

Individual parts sometimes reveal the author’s 
Where he turns to the hardness of life, to 


best 


power. 
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the great tragedy that catches those who must work 
and suffer, as in the case of Ida Hauchawout, he 
writes with the authentic quality of ““Twelve Men.” 

Two men from the West sat in the Harvard 
Stadium and listened to a university band from Indi- 
ana that was present to bring courage to its friends 
and consternation to its enemies, When it played the 
Hoosier state song, one of the men said, “Wouldn’t 
it be a strange irony if the first stanza and chorus 
of “On the Banks of the Wabash,” which Theodore 
Dreiser was prevailed upon by his brother Paul to 
write, should outlive all his conscientious labors in 
prose?” It would be but a slightly greater irony 
than has overtaken Ben Jonson. It may overtake 
Theodore Dreiser despite the best he may try to do. 
But not a few readers will feel that he openly invites 
such a fate by adding to his published works “A Gal- 
lery of Women.” 





Portrait of a Fighter 


IRON MAN. By W. R. Burnetr. New York: 
Dial Press. 1930. $2.50. 


Reviewed by THEODORE Purpy, Jr. 


HERE is a type of novel more common in 

America than anywhere else at the moment, 

which has for its principal business the 
presentation of a single figure, to be portrayed large- 
ly by the use of accurate dialogue, against a bril- 
liant, impressionistic background of localized in- 
terest. No story or plot is really necessary, what 
narrative there is being carried on in brief flashes 
of characterization and description, written in a 
quick, journalistic style. A popular subject is all that 
is needed to make such a book extremely attractive to 
the present day reader, who is unable or unwilling 
to follow an intricate plot, uninterested in analysis 
which goes beneath the surface, yet anxious to read 
something less obvious than a romance or detective 
thriller in the conventional mode. 

Mr. Burnett’s new book is this sort of novel exe- 
cuted with more than usual skill, and made excep- 
tionally interesting because of its author’s evident 
knowledge of what he is writing about and enthusi- 
asm for it. Although the prize-fighter has not been 
by any means neglected as hero in late years, few 
rivals in the field are of Mr. Burnett’s calibre just 
now; it seems likely that his book will have consid- 
erable success, 

Yet it is less remarkable because it is good, lively, 
readable, and true than because its author has cared 
to go outside his real subject in order to bring into 
the book something more subtle and difficult to do 
than the portrait of a fighter brought low by his 
worthless wife after luck and his manager have 
made him champion. This thing of value added by 
Mr. Burnett is the character of Regan, the cham- 
pion’s manager, whose understanding of his charge 
is so extraordinary,. and whose relation to him is so 
vital to both that they are ruined by the break which 
the wife produces between them. While both Coke 
and the woman are fairly conventional characters, 
——the honest, stupid pugilist incredibly devoted to 
his pretentious and unfaithful butterfly wife—the 
Irish manager is a quite special person, created ex- 
clusively by Mr. Burnett out of life. Besides this, 
there are the many fights in the book, magnificently 
described, if unavoidably a bit repetitious. The dia- 
logue is fittingly matched to the speakers through- 
out, the final tragedy wholly convincing in its sud- 
denness. Mr. Burnett has written a good novel, 
and given notice that it is in his power to write a 
far better one. 





Peasants of Italy 


ENOUGH OF DREAMS. By Francesco PERRI. 
New York: Brentano’s. 1929. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Basth DAVENPORT 


IGNOR PERRI’ story is a novel of the 

peasants of Calabria, a people almost in- 

credibly simple, poor, and backward, still at 
the mercy of natural forces, -still oppressed by 
feudalism. ‘They know nothing of the government 
at Rome or the factories at Turin; their chief 
knowledge of the modern world comes from marvel- 
ous travelers’ tales of America. America is present 
all through the book, as an enormous, mysterious, 
capricious power that may give a fortune to the man 
bold enough to tempt her, or may ruin or kill him. 
The villagers do not risk the voyage until an un- 
successful revolt and an earthquake have made heroic 
measures necessary; and when they do the forlorn 


hope is utterly defeated; one emigrant is killed, an- 
other returns to find his wife unfaithful, another 
is infected with syphilis, which he gives his bride, a 
disease of which only one of the country folk has 
ever heard. But it is not America’s fault, any more 
than it is the fault of the fields that they give good 
crops one year and open underfoot the next: it is the 
way of the incomprehensible world. 

The separate scenes are often poignant, and some- 
times powerful; the brief glimpse of the trans- 
planted community and their alien lives is only too 
short; and the episode of the blinded bride praying 
for healing from a miraculous madonna at a festival, 
will bear comparison with the chapter of the thou- 
sand Aves in “Maria Chapdelaine.” But in the end 
one is moved less than one feels one ought to be. 
The characters are too remote, too bovine, without 
the depth that gains sympathy for Maria Chapdelaine 
or, say Mr. Masefield’s Nan. 

The translation is over-exact, sometimes to the 
point of downright ambiguity, as when for “?Nu 
vecchiu fusu dina vecchia” it gives “An old spindle 
of an old woman,” leaving one to wait for the con- 
text to determine whether it means “a spindling old 
woman” or “an old woman’s old spindle.” 


Men of the Old Dominion 


THE VIRGINIA PLUTARCH. By Pup 
ALEXANDER Bruce. Chapel Hill: the University 
of North Carolina Press. 1929. Two vols. $9. 


Reviewed by ALLAN NEvINs 


HESE two handsome volumes are a unique 

tribute to a great State. As the mother of 

eminent men, Virginia holds a place which 
Massachusetts and New York alone approach and 
neither quite equals. It is true that in fields of liter- 
ature and learning Massachusetts bears off the palm; 
Virginia is poor in poets, novelists, and scientists com- 
pared with the State of Boston, Cambridge, and 
Concord, But in war, politics, and pioneering there 
is no list equal to that which includes Washington, 
Jefferson, Patrick Henry, Madison, Mason, Monroe, 
Marshall, Winfield Scott, Robert E, Lee, Stonewall 
Jackson, and Woodrow Wilson. Dr. Bruce, round- 
ing out his long career devoted to historical scholar- 
ship, has brought together biographical essays upon 
all these famous men and a dozen of lesser note. 
His purpose is not merely, or even chiefly, to furnish 
a series of critical sketches of detached character. It 
is rather to demonstrate that a complete and rich seg- 
ment of American history, running from the earliest 
colonial days to the present time, could be presented 
in the lives of well-known Virginians. There is 
only one important gap—that of the Reconstruction 
period, when Virginia was barren of great men; ex- 
cept for this, the overlapping lives furnish a continu- 
ous narrative of American effort. 





Because he aimed at a continuous narrative of 
deeds, Dr. Bruce has fixed his attention not upon 
subjective aspects of his various heroes, but upon 
what they contributed in action to American life. 
The emphasis upon action gives the book movement, 
sweep, and variety. It leaves it a little poor in one 
Plutarchian quality, the presentation of intimate 
traits of character. It is hardly true, as Dr. Bruce 
claims, that the subjective element is included in an 
objective narrative—that with these men “their indi- 
vidualities are sufficiently disclosed in the general 
current of their biographies.” If we compare the au- 
thor’s sketch of J. E. B. Stuart, full of plain facts of 
his promotions, campaigns, and battles, with Gamaliel 
Brad ford’s effort in “Confederate Portraits” to get 
at the essence of the man, we can see what is missing. 
But Virginia’s men were preéminently men of ac- 
tion, and some of the greatest, like Washington and 
Lee, revealed very little of their inner life to any- 
one; so that Dr. Bruce’s method is not inappropriate. 
In the whole list there is just one man of letters, 
Poe, who was not a Virginian in either his birth or 
death; there are just two scientists, Maury and Dr. 
Walter Reed. The rest are lawgivers, soldiers, 
statesmen, or explorers, 

In any such collection the sketches must be of un- 
even merit. Dr. Bruce is at his best in dealing not 
with his greatest men, nor with his least, but with 
those of middle rank. After all, nobody can treat 
Washington adequately in thirty-five pages, and Dr. 
Bruce’s portrait is a little stiffer than those familiar 
with the recent biographies would expect. His pic- 
ture of Lee is also cold and formal, bringing out the 
great talents of the general rather than the fine qual- 
ities of the man. As for Woodrow Wilson, the au- 
thor seems strangely lacking in sympathy with him, 


and points out his faults with more emphasis than 
the virtues which immortalized him. Some of the 
minor figures—Powhatan, Sir George Yeardley, Sir 
Francis Nicholson—are but shadows lost in the far 
past of Virginia history, and it is impossible now to 
make them start and live, or seem important to our 
twentieth century world. These colonial governors, 
too, were Englishmen rather than Virginians; Sir 
Thomas Dale, who receives a chapter, was in Vir- 
ginia but five years (1611-1616) out of a fairly 
long and very busy life. 

But when he deals with Nathaniel Bacon, the 
rebel, or Sir William Byrd, or Patrick Henry, or 
George Mason of Gunston Hall, or General Daniel 
Morgan, or Commodore Maury, or Dr. Walter 
Reed, the author writes with gusto, color, and fresh- 
ness. In all these men there were salient and pic- 
turesque qualities. ‘Byrd, for example, a London 
man of the world set down in the backwoods, a lover 
of the frontier, and a wonderfully clear-eyed ob- 
server of its humors and crudities; Daniel Morgan, 
who began his life in dissipation and ended as a gal- 
lant fighter; and gout-ridden old George Mason, 
lover of his library and his ease, who through sheer 
inertia accomplished so much less than his abilities 
promised—these are: rendered in a graphic way. 
There is nowhere a better brief essay than that on 
Bacon, for no one is better steeped than Dr. Bruce 
in the social and economic background of Bacon’s 
revolt. Now and then it can be objected that Dr. 
Bruce is too favorable to his subjects, as when he 
vigorously defends the administration of that littlest 
of Presidents, John Tyler. But it is pleasant to re- 
spond to the enthusiasm with which he writes of 
men who really deserve it; for example, Dr. Walter 
Reed. He writes of Reed’s Arizona service: 


He was not satisfied to confine his professional ministra- 
tions to the soldiers belonging to the garrison of the fort 
where he happened to be stationed for the time being. The 
people in all the surrounding sparsely settled country were 
his patients; and he allowed no obstacle to stand in the way 
of his giving them the benefit of his knowledge and skill, 
whenever they were in need of his services. For instance, 
he was often seen to disregard the fact that he himself was 
suffering with fever when called upon to ride a long 
distance in order to afford relief at a pioneer bedside. The 
poorer the sufferer, the more eager was Reed to extend his 
professional aid. It has been said of him that throughout 
his later professional life he never lost his impression of 
his practice among the indigent population of New York 
City; and that his recollection of the suffering which he 
had observed there made him, wherever he was posted, more 
sensitive to the claims of sickness among the same impover- 
ished class, whether in the purlieus of towns or in the barren 
lands of the western territories. It was noticed in Arizona 
that the Indians who lived in the vicinity of Forts Lowell 
and Apache frequently came to consult him about their 
maladies, in spite of the hostile moods which they so often 
exhibited towards the garrisons. 


It is an interesting and measurably impressive pan- 
orama which Dr. Bruce has spread before us. The 
reader, as he finishes it, will find himself wondering 
why it was that Virginia proved so prolific of these 
energetic and far-sighted men of action. She not 
only kept great men in her own service; she fur- 
nished Henry Clay to Kentucky, and Sam Houston 
to Texas, and George Rogers Clark to the North- 
west. Does the explanation lie in the sterling quali- 
ties of the homogeneous stock which she drew from 
England and Scotland, or in some features of her 
highly individual social life, or in the commanding 
position of the State with reference to the West 
and South? Whatever it is, the Old Dominion has 
a proud record, 





Four thousand volumes on food, cookery, and al- 
lied subjects have recently been presented to the New 
York Academy of Medicine by Dr. Margaret Bar- 
clay Wilson. The most important item among them 
is a nine century manuscript of a collection of recipes 
made after Greek originals. 
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Scientific Journalism 


MAN AND HIS WORLD: NorTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY Essays IN CONTEMPORARY 
THOUGHT. Edited by BAKER BROWNELL. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand Company. 
12 volumes. $1.75 each. 

Reviewed by JOHN HERMAN RANDALL, JR. 


ANY doctors have prescribed a cure 
for the rash of “Outlines of Human 
Knowledge” and “Stories of Everything” 
with which publishers? announcements are 
currently afflicted. The humanization of 
knowledge, if possible, is surely a laudable 
enterprise. Civilization may indeed meet 
its often prophesied doom if college grad- 
uates, garment-workers, and _ intelligent 
women remain in their present ignorance of 
the wisdom of the expert. In any event, 
skilful publicity has aroused their thirst for 
reading of some kind, and it might as well 
be directed to selling good books as bad. 
Let the experts themselves, therefore, come 
together to collaborate upon really informed 
surveys, in the hope that Gresham’s law does 
not apply to the literature of popular edu- 
cation. The same remedy has been often 
advised for those courses of general in- 
tellectual orientation which harassed college 
faculties have installed to waken lethargic 
freshmen. From facile outliners and strug- 
gling instructors, the cry has gone forth, 
Good Lord, deliver us! Let us have experts 
in codperation! | 
Baker Brownell, who elucidates the mazes 
of contemporary thought at Northwestern 
University, and has already published an in- 
teresting attempt at an emotional apprecia- 
tion of the modern world in “The New Uni- 
verse,” has for some years invited various 
men of learning to address his classes. He 
has now arranged their lectures in accord- 
ance with the scheme of his course and 
book, and published them in twelve slight 
volumes of about 175 brief pages each, with 
rather pretentious titles and format. He is 
not quite sure what his series has accom- 
plished, It aims, he thinks, “first, to in- 
tegrate somewhat the unco6érdinated content 
of man’s intellectual universe; second, to 
find the modern theme—or themes—and its 
development in his varied interests.” It tries 
“to present in language for the general 
reader the frontier problems of the various 
fields of modern thought.” At any rate, 
“the result reveals a modern world in which 
divers kinds of interest and living converge 
into the modern complex of reality”? In 
this last description, Mr. Brownell is right: 


it does. 
es 


“Man and His World” is a fairly typical 
product of such collaboration. It avoids 
many of the crude mistakes into which the 
popular outliner is prone to fall; but on the 
whole it awakens new respect for his func- 
tion and achievement. A single writer, even 
though he must rely for his facts upon 
the compilations of others, can succeed in co- 
ordinating a field of knowledge and convey- 
ing a unified impression of its problems 
where a group of experts must fail. To 
be sure, the majority of these fifty-eight 
contributors are neither outstanding experts 
nor brilliant writers: they are mostly com- 
petent teachers in Chicago and Northwestern 
Universities, or leaders in the various voca- 
tions who happened to be available in Chi- 
cago. And in his prefaces, prologue, and 
epilogue, Mr. Brownell is more lyric than 
illuminating when he tries to tie the essays 
together. Still, the collaborators turn out 
what men usually do on such an occasion, 
a group of essays some of which are in- 
forming, some stimulating and suggestive, 
and some neither. There is no similarity in 
aim, temper, or treatment; there is only a 
group of heterogeneous essays. Some of the 
lecturers chose to give an elementary survey 
of a definite field; more of them elected to 
ride their pet hobbies, and propound inter- 
esting speculations growing out of their 
work; still more undertook criticism and 
interpretation from a rather personal angle. 
The result is a somewhat diluted blend of 
books like the Chicago University “Nature 
of the World and of Man” and Beard’s 
“Whither Mankind,” without the distinction 
of either: glimpses of the wonders of 
science, and discussions of the dangers to 
civilization. There is no codrdinated picture 
of modern thought; there is journalism of 
respectable competence. 


Part of the difficulty lies in the editor’s 
scheme. There is one volume on natural 
science, one on psychology, one on an- 
thropology, three on social problems, three 
on the arts, one on religion, and two 
volumes of general essays. ‘Those on psy- 
chology, on anthropology, and, in par- 
ticular on the arts are distinctly the best, 
both in organization and content. ‘The 
treatment of economic conditions is by far 
the worst. One suspects that Mr. Brownell 
did not feel free to encourage lectures on 
such dangerous and controversial themes. 
Instead he includes eulogies of modern 
technology, machinery, and business, To 
be sure, Stuart Chase dissents on the plight 
of the consumer, George Soule pleads for 
a pragmatic program of factual investi- 
gation, and E. D. Howard combines a 
realistic analysis of the trends of industrial 
organization with a program of self-govern- 
ment for industry. But F. S. Deibler dusts 
off once more all the traditional theoretical 
defenses of “our economic system,” Ells- 
worth Huntington praises our civilization 
for producing urban slums and rural pov- 
erty, and President W. D. Scott argues that 
“in America (industrial) power is possessed 
by the many and used for the benefit of 
all.’ Such opinions are certainly contempor- 
ary, but hardly thought. 


es 


From the standpoint of an organized 
survey, the natural sciences, too, come off 
badly. Although, significantly enough, in 
the essays themselves, with one exception, the 
idea of evolution as an explanatory concept 
is relegated to the museum shelves, in their 
arrangement the traditional evolutionary 
plan of starting with the birth of the unt!- 
verse and bringing life and man into it is 
still followed. As a result, though Mr. 
Brownell repeatedly insists on the ‘‘objec- 
tivity” of natural science as contrasted with 
the field of human institutions, it is the 
scientific essays that are hypothetical and 
subjective, and the others that are objective 
and factual. W. D, Macmillan indulges in 
brilliant but highly speculative theorizing as 
to the history of the cosmos, Irving S. 
Cutter guesses as to how life might have 
originated, and A. H. Clark offers a novel 
and personal theory of limited animal 
evolution. The vitality of this H. G. Wells 
sort of thing in surveys of science is amaz- 
ing; one wonders what notion of the mean- 
ing of careful scientific investigation the 
unsophisticated reader gains from such 
imaginative surmises. ‘To introduce science 
only to romance about the things of which 
it knows least is to try to outdo Genesis by 
the brilliance of a new mythology. Per- 
haps some day such a survey will have the 
courage to begin, not with the unknown be- 
ginning, but with what we know something 
about, the present course of nature. 

Moreover, having dragged the scientist 
from his facts and verifications to speculate 
on cosmic origins, Mr. Brownell curiously 
omits all historical consideration of the field 
where available knowledge of the past is 
really illuminating, that of social institu- 
tions. Ina single essay Ferdinand Schevill 
attempts the futile task of interpreting the 
whole course of political history. Other- 
wise there is only the most incidental refer- 
ence to the fact that man’s world has a 
temporal dimension, and surprisingly little 
appreciation of its present markedly transi- 
tional state. The growth of industry is 
suggested only in its technological aspects; 
its impingement upon the older forms of 
our civilization, as well as the revolutionary 
impact of scientific thinking upon action 
and belief, is present only by implication. 
Mr, Brownell’s scheme does not permit the 
reader to face the rapid flux of social in- 
stitutions, nor to essay their present prob- 
lems in the light of such cultural revolu- 
tion. 

es 

Within the limits of such an outline, 
however, many of the contributors manage 
to be both wise and provocative; the very 
freedom to develop the ideas that lie closest 
to their hearts invests most of their words 
with a sustained interest. The writers on 
“Mind and Society” really do touch the 
“modern theme.” Freud and the Gestaltists 
are brilliantly treated by George Humphrey 
and Joseph Jastrow. C. J. Herrick and E. 
A. Burtt deal lucidly with the modern recon- 


ciliation of mechanism and mental behavior, 
the one as a neurologist, the other as a 
philosopher. F. H. Allport sets the theme 
that runs through the discussion of social 
problems: only a genuine science of human 
nature can attain the objectivity and insight 
necessary for an intelligent control of the 
new energies of man. In “Making Man- 
kind” Clark Wissler, F. Cooper-Cole, and 
M. J. Herskovits deal critically with primi- 
tive society, without, however, drawing any 
implications for our own. 


es 


Certain non-economic problems of civili- 
zation are sanely analyzed. A. R, Hatton 
does not despair of urban politics, and sees 
a genuine hope in the council-manager plan 
of government. ‘T. D. Eliot escapes both 
alarmism and bigotry in presenting the 
case for birth-control. Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman and Suzanne La Follette sturdily de- 
fend the modern woman, and assure us that 
the end of her revolt is not yet. Jean 
Toomer writes with admirable forbearance 
and keen psychological insight upon the 
whites and blacks. And Alvin Johnson gives 
the shrewdest analysis yet presented of the 
break-down of traditional life-patterns and 
disciplines among the young. “For the first 
time in history, the adolescent population is 
developing a general public opinion of its 
own, standards of conduct of its own, based 
on its own limited experience of life.” It 
is primarily the school that has torn the 
child from the home, without giving him 
any adequate substitute for domestic dis- 
cipline; nor can training for mass-produc- 
tion supply the needed stabilization of char- 
acter. Everything conspires to rob youth 
of the capacity to form long-term plans and 
the resolution to carry them out. 

The essays on the arts attain the highest 
level of the series. Lawrence Martin color- 
fully assays the common man’s enjoyments; 
Clarence Darrow makes Omar live vividly 
as the epitome of universal experience. C. J. 
Bulliet accomplishes the impossible by really 
explaining in words the aims and techniques 
of modern painting. Modern tendencies in 
music and the dance are thoughtfully an- 
alyzed; there is a comprehensive survey of 
modern poetry in all languages, Robert 
Morss Lovett maintains that literature has 
freed itself of the Victorian problem, “Is 
life worth living?” and is realistically and 
pragmatically exploring its possible values. 
Llewelyn Jones and Charles Johnston 
somewhat less successfully attack the central 
problems of esthetics in terms of the theory 
of philosophic idealism. 


se 
Religious problems are treated by an an- 
thropologist and four theologians. The 


former, Edward Sapir, displays the sub- 
ordinate place of belief in the religious life; 
belief is in fact a scientific rather than a 
religious concept. He denies the existence 
of any specifically religious emotion, and 
distinguishes between religions of individual 
behavior and of collective symbol and ritual. 
Shailer Matthews approaches religion hu- 
manistically, sees in it a technique for est 
lishing personal relations with cosmic forces, 


abd- 
and in its success reads the implication that 
what has produced personality can itself be 
properly personified as God. E. F. Tittl 
Rufus M. Jones, and Bishop McConneil 
bend idealistic philosophy to the service ot 
an apologetic liberal religion. 

There are two outstanding philosophi 
essays. D. T. Howard analyzes the changed 
conception of science, largely in terms of 
Peirce and Whitehead. And E. R. Slosson, 
in “The Democracy of Knowledge,” a plea 
for scientific journalism, persuasively pro- 
claims the philosophy on which Mr. 
Brownell’s whole enterprise is based. In- 
tellectual middlemen must employ all the 
arts of skilful writing to convey an ap- 
preciation of the value of science as a guid 
in personal and political affairs. ‘They can- 
not make scientists, for scientists do not 
“read” science, they make it. But they can 
teach respect for the experimental process’ 
by which scientific principles are established 
the ability to distinguish the man wh« 
knows from the man who pretends to know, 
and something of the scientific temper of 
mind. They can persuade men to valu 
science by displaying its influence in the life 
and thought of the world. “The populariza- 
tion of science does not mean falsification 
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but its translation from technical terms into 
ordinary language. Popular science need 
not be incorrect, but has to be somewhat 
indefinite. It differs from the exact sciences 
by being inexact. Popular science may be 
defined as science in round numbers.” The 
average educated man today, Slosson rightly 
points out, knows and cares less about the 
world in which he lives than did the edvu- 
cated man of the Huxley era. “Man and 
His World,” within the limits of its scheme 
and method, does make a beginning at cor- 
recting this disastrous state of affairs. 1! 
is scientific journalism for the average mar, 
offering bait tempting enough to attract him 
and sustain his interest, and ideas provocative 
enough to drive him to thought. 
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Recent Discoveries 

SONNETS. By GeEorGE HENRy BOKEF. 
Edited by Epwarp SCULLEY BRADLrY. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylva: 
Press. 1929. $2. 

NYDIA. A Tragic Play. By GEroRcY 
Henry BOKER. Edited by EpDwarp 
SCULLEY BRADLEY, The same. 
Reviewed by HARRY HAYDEN CLARK 


University of Wisconsin 


T is unfortunate that the “barbaric yaw? 
of Whitman and the insurgent realists + 
the latter part of the nineteenth centu 
hould have drowned the delicate, fine! 
modulated tones of such a figure as G 
Henry Boker, the author of “Frances 
Rimini,” our greatest 
Among the major contributions to Amer! 


£ 


romantic tragec. 


literature this year we must note the pub.:- 
cation for the first time of Boker’s ““Nyd 

a tragedy discovered by Professor Quin: 
and his sequence of three hundred and 

teen sonnets just discovered by Professer 
Bradley “in a cupboard in the house of *} 
daughter-in-law of the poet.” This 
discovery which makes Boker the peer 
Longfellow as a master of the sonnet. 


Those who prize the union of intensit 





emotion and perfection of form will pz 
the sonnets of this beautifully-bound 
volume. In an admirable introduction Pre- 


fessor Bradley divid 








“s quen 


Profane Love” into three groups, c 
ponding to three well-marked period 
poet’s life. The first group of 282 
appears to have been inspired by Bo! 
devotion from 1857 to 1872 to a1 
woman of Philade!phia; the second grour 
of 13 by a Parisienne in 187° 

third, of 17, by another Philadelphia 
1881. The sedate diplomat and il 

pl 1 d to le 1 q r 
Taylor—“to be edited by you th 
notes, and illustrations to match!” No 


the Freudians will 
Bradley’s theory th 
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‘The Press of ‘Two Nations 


F all complaints uttered by itinerant 

Americans over in England in regard to 

the differences that they find between 

England and say, Pennsylvania or Ok- 

lahoma, none is so frequent as that against the press. 

The Americans, missing the accustomed anodyne of 

their home paper, their daily hypodermic of “news,” 

ind a bit lonely and homesick, raise their voices in 

damning the foreign press, although they usually end 

their more or less embittered comment on the British 

press with “of course it is not as bad as on the Con- 
tinent. That is impossible!” 

The antipodes of journalistic tastes and practices 
are clearly American and Continental, not Amer- 
ican and British. The fact is that England is not 
i part of Europe, and the Straits of Dover divide 
it from the Continent not only geographically but 
politically and intellectually. One finds no such 
change in passing from Paris to Vienna, Amster- 
dam, Copenhagen, or Stockholm as one does in pass- 
ing from any Continental city to London. It is a 
different world, though bound to the Continental 
one by a thousand ties. There is also a tremendous 
gulf widening between life and outlook in Great 
Britain and in the United States despite Americani- 
zition in some directions here. The president of the 
American Chamber of Commerce in London said 
last week, on returning from the States, that he is 
more and more impressed on each visit with the 
very rapidly growing difference, a difference that 
I have myself frequently pointed to in recent years. 

The press is a function of national life and 
thought everywhere. It is obvious that if it is to 
fulfil its function it cannot be uniform if the na- 
tional characteristics vary. That is the first point 
to be firmly grasped. The press of any country 
must fit the needs of the people of that country, 
not those of wandering foreigners. The New York 
Herald Tribune is not edited with any reference to 

stray reader from Prague or Naples. Neither are 
European papers edited for Americans. That is a 
point that is constantly, if somewhat naively, lost to 


+ 
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ht. 

England occupies in many ways a middle posi- 
tion between the Continent and America, and it will 
help us a little in studying the British press to look 
for a moment at that across the Channel. For our 
purpose we need glance only at the daily papers. In 
spite of minor differences the general character of 
the daily press is remarkably uniform throughout all 
Continental countries, differing markedly from one 
another as they do in so many other particulars. 
Within the past few months, work or play has taken 
me to France, Italy, Switzerland, Austria, Germany, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, and 
Sweden, and I have found the same type of daily 
newspaper everywhere. On my study table at the 
moment there happen to be the Neue Freie Presse 
ind Neues Wiener Journal from Vienna, the Cor- 
riere della Sera from Milan, the Journal de Genéve 
from Geneva, the Gazette de Lausanne from Lau- 
sinne, the Frankfurter Zeitung and Berliner Tage- 
hiatt from Germany, and Le Temps from Paris. 
Any other group would do equally well for study of 
Continental characteristics. 

All these papers are marked by an absence of 
what Americans would call “news” and advertise- 
ments, the latter being mostly confined to small type 
and a few lines each, much like our “want ads” in 
. daily. There is always a short story or two, a good 
deal about art and literature, the more important 
financial news (for a European), some local news, 
usually a good many foreign despatches, and some 

rious articles commenting on such news or on im- 
portant topics of the day. To an American it is all 
quite maddening. These journals do, however, suit 
the Continental mind perfectly, and even a foreigner 

in time come to prefer in some respects Le 
Temps of Paris to the Times of New York. They 

utterly different and it depends on how one’s 
mind works. The Frenchman cares far less about 
the news itself, be it murder or the fall of a foreign 
cabinet, than he does for the philosophical implica- 
tions of the news. Intelligent comment is much 
more important for him than accumulation of detail 
of fact. He prefers the interpreter to the reporter. 
He tries to consider his world as would an intel- 
lectual being, not as an entranced moron watching 


the world on the silver screen. When he buys a 
paper he does not wish to buy a vast mass of irrele- 
vant facts but a play of mind. Hence he looks for 
his feuilleton, a distinctly literary essay touching on 
some aspect of life, his serious art comment, and his 
well-written comment on the news which, in itself, 
he finds in brief paragraphs only. He has his way 
of reacting to life; the American has his. The 
American should recall this when, frequently strug- 
gling with the language, he tosses aside the four 
to ten pages of a Continental newspaper with the re- 
mark that there “is no news in it.” 

Let us now cross the Channel, where we at once 
note two points with regard to the daily press. With 
a few exceptions, like the excellent Manchester 
Guardian, the English provincial press is negligible. 
The reason is obvious. England is a very small 
country and there is not a large city, scarcely a town, 
in it five hours from London. The London press, 
therefore, circulates everywhere as easily as the New 
York papers do within a radius of a couple of hun- 
dred miles from New York. In America, cities like 
Denver or San Francisco, days from New York, can- 
not be compared journalistically with cities here like 
Birmingham or Liverpool, two and four hours from 
London. 

The other point that at once strikes an American 
is that, even in London, there is no evening paper 
in the American sense. ‘There are, indeed, the Eve- 
ning Standard, generally considered the best by con- 
servative people, The Evening News and the Star, 
but they are all small sheets, literally, and contain 
comparatively little news with a good deal of gos- 
sip, home pages, and the like. One gets them only 
to see whether anything of startling importance has 
happened and then turns to something else. Owing 
to the difference in time, the New York Stock Ex- 
change not closing until eight o’clock London time, 
the traveling American cannot spend his evening 
studying “what the market has done.” If there is 
reason for the lack of a provincial press, there is 
also reason for the lack of what an American would 
call “fa decent evening paper.” ‘That reason was 
succinctly put to me the other night at dinner. I 
asked the man I was dining with, a high official in 
the government service, why London did not have a 
real evening paper comparable with the Times here 
in the morning, as America has. He looked sur- 
prised for a moment and then said: “Now you 
speak of it, I do not suppose we have, but it never 
occurred to me before.” ‘Then on further thought, 
he added, “I would not like it if we did. I have to 
read the news in the morning and think about it. 
I do my work all day. At night, of course, I want 
to know the world has not blown up, that as the 
town crier used to call it is ‘eight o’clock and all’s 
well,’ but I don’t want to spend my evening over 
a newspaper. I want to forget the world and play 
with my kiddies, talk to my wife, have some social 
recreation, or read a good book.” ‘This feeling, and 
it is a very civilized one, I find very common here. 

So we turn to the London morning papers. Let 
us first consider one sore point with Americans. Re- 
cently an American historian went home and wrote 
that he could not find in the six papers he bought on 
the way from London to Southampton to take to his 
steamer as much American news as he would have 
found of English news in any one single paper pub- 
lished in New York. Of course, a good deal may 
depend on the day chosen for comparison, but is this 
true? 

Let us look at this morning’s papers as they come 
to my breakfast table in my flat in London. First, 
there is the Financial News. It consists regularly of 
fourteen pages. There is a half-column article on 
the plans to speed up American trade, a cable from 
Washington; a column on the Anglo-American oil 
deal; a half-column article on ship building in the 
United States, and the whole of page five is always 
devoted to the United States and is exceptionally 
good. Three hundred and seventy-five New York 
stocks are regularly quoted and eighty bonds, as well 
as fifty Montreal stocks. There are always about 
four columns devoted to a careful analysis, which 
through all this troubled period, has been very ac- 
curate, of American stock market and business con- 
ditions. On the editorial page today, the leading 
editorial is on United States Foreign Trade. The 


rest of the thirteen pages of text (there is only one 
of advertising) have to deal with (today) Canada, 
Nigeria, India, Belgium, South America, New Zea- 
land, France, South Africa, Mexico, Japan, Liberia, 
Labuan, Dutch East Indies, Sweden, New South 
Wales, Sweden, Germany, and Scotland. In addi- 
tion the leading stocks on the Bourses of Paris, Ber- 
lin, Stockholm, Milan, Vienna, Brussels, and Am- 
sterdam are quoted. It must be recalled that English 
investments as well as English business are world- 
wide whereas Americans deal only on the local 
American exchanges. If, however, an American 
cannot be content to have 375 stocks and 80 bonds 
quoted daily for him by cable here, he is hard to 
please, and the comment on finance has been far 
better than anything I have found in my New York 
papers which look at the daily transactions instead 
of the long-range viewpoints. 


HAT have the other papers got this 

morning on America? The Times has 

its usual two columns on American 
finance and business; a full column on the situa- 
tion in the Philippines; a quarter column on har- 
bor improvement at New York; an editorial on 
Mr. Kellogg; the Morning Post has a column on 
American finance quoting fifty stocks, twelve bonds, 
and twenty-nine rates of exchange, three cables 
from America dealing with Hoover’s White House 
conference and other news; the Daily Mail quotes, 
as usual three hundred and five American stocks 
and has a little cabled news on other topics; the 
Daily Express devotes its leading editorial to 
America and has the usual financial news with a 
cable or two of other; the Manchester Guardian has 
an editorial on America, several American cables, 
and a column and a half on American business, 

Now let us turn to the New York Herald 
Tribune which comes this same day. It has about 
a column on Britain and the Naval Parley; and a 
half column on the Dole Bill now in Parliament. 
Although it devotes eight pages to finance it has a 
half column on English, quoting about thirty stocks. 
The New York Times is in a class by itself as a 
news-gatherer, yet it has today a little less than 
a half column on “London cheered by Wall Street 
Gains”; two-thirds of a column on London’s re- 
action to Hoover’s proposal; a half column on the 
Dole; a few lines on England’s having recognized 
the new King of Afghanistan; and in nine financial 
pages less than half a column for England. Even 
granted the preéminent position of the New York 
Times in the entire newspaper field of the world, it 
may well be asked whether the average American 
traveller is worse off for news of his country in Eng- 
land than an Englishman would be for news of: 
his in New York. It must be remembered that for 
a citizen of any country, a few cables in a foreign 
paper can give at best a wholly inadequate impres- 
sion of what is going on in the complex life he 
knows so well. We Americans must also remember 
that, for the citizen of any other country, American 
news, simply as American, has no importance. It 
acquires importance only when it affects the general 
world structure and balance, and in that regard a 
sudden shift in a Balkan cabinet that leaves the 
gentleman from Wenosha, Mich., completely cold 
may be more important than an item that would 
properly get a triple column heading in big type at 
home. 

A man trying to keep up with the news of the 
world would have found in the New York Herald 
Tribune on the day in question, three quarters of 
a column on the release of an American woman 
milliner from a charge of murder in Mexico; a half 
column despatch on the “United States of Europe” 
from Paris; a few short cables on the Mexican elec- 
tion; and a twenty-five line cable from Paris about 
Mme. Curie’s impressions of her American trip. In 
the London Times there are articles on the difficul- 
ties over the union of Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia, with a map; one on the unrest in South 
Africa; one on the Palestine difficulties; one on the 
Manchurian war; a seriously reasoned one on po- 
litical parties in Austria; as well as cables from 
Russia and elsewhere. The Morning Post has a 
good article on the Russo-Chinese military troubles, 
with map; one on Australian financial policy; one 
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n Egypt; two on France; and so on. In addition, it 
must be remembered that I can get papers from many 
of the leading European capitals here on the day 
they are published, as they are brought by aeroplane. 
I get, for example, the Paris papers here at luncheon 
time. From Madrid, Rome, Athens, Bucharest, 
Vienna, Berlin, Amsterdam, Stockholm,—they are 
all to be had here a few hours late, for those who 
can read them. 

For the most part the papers here are smaller than 
in America. "The Times leads with thirty-two 
pages; the Guardian next with twenty-four; then 
come the Express, Mail, and Post with twenty each, 
comparing with thirty-two for the Herald Tribune 
and forty to sixty in the New York Times. Adver- 
tising, however, takes up much less space in the 
English papers, and: contributes much less to their 
support. The Sunday editions differ little from the 
daily and such a journal as the Times has no Sun- 
day edition at all. The reason for this is probably the 
same as that which makes an evening paper unpopu- 
lar and unnecessary. People do not care to waste 
their holiday reading a newspaper. 

One American newspaper man who was here this 
summer complained to me of the absurd way, as he 
thought, that headings were printed in the Tes, 
and expatiated on the merits of a dozen different 
sizes of type for headings over articles of varying 
importance. As a matter of fact, the Times does 
vary the size of type, though less than is the Amer- 
ican practice and never indulges in anything ap- 
proaching the startling headings at home that may 
indicate anything from a home run by the Babe to 
the invasion of Germany by Russia. I can only 
say that personally I can find what I want better in 
the English than in the American Times. It must 
not be forgotten that the importance of a news item 
varies with the reader as well as intrinsically, and 
i scientific discovery may even be more important in 
the eyes of some than a murder. Moreover, keep- 
ing the whole scale down, I have found, tends to 
keep the mind calmer. ‘The big headlines in an 
American paper produce a certain excitement in the 
reader, induce him to look for the exciting items and 
rather dull his appetite for the others. Of course 
‘tthe American practice is being more and more fa- 
vored by the more sensational English papers which 
look to the mob and mass circulation, but I fail to 
see that it is an improvement. Since the advance of 
democracy and universal literacy, there are every- 
where two publics, the intelligent or moderately so, 
and the moronic mob, the two sorts of people who 
read respectively the New York Times and the 
tabloids. In this article I am not dealing with the 
sub-intellectual classes and their organs of the press. 
I am dealing only with the moderately intelligent. 

In Europe and England this class, as I have 
pointed out, cares rather more for interpretation of 
the news than merely for the news itself. In 
America it is notorious and a matter for no slight 
complaint that the newspapers have largely ceased to 
interpret news or to lead public opinion other than 
by presentation of the news. Of course this does 
not mean impartiality. The editor, not seldom in 
accordance with the policy laid down by the business 
magnate who owns the paper or a string of twenty 
of them, selects, presents, and emphasizes new items 
in such a way as to create a definite impression. 
Such propaganda is at once more subtle and more 
misleading than frank editorial expression. 

Over here, intelligent readers like intelligent com- 
ment, and this may account for the vogue of the 
weckly. In America the Sunday edition has largely 
superseded the weekly magazine, but the whole of a 
Sunday newspaper,—its news sections, its magazine 
section, its huge advertisements, its book review sec- 
tion, and all the rest of its hundred and odd pages, 
—is addressed to a mass circulation public. It tries 
to hit all kinds of people at once. Here the Sun- 
day paper in its American form is unknown but 
the weekly magazine flourishes, or perhaps I should 
say, abounds. We have at home, of course, the 
Saturday Review of Literature and I would not be- 
little the importance of the Nation and the New Re- 
public, but considering our population of a hundred 
and twenty million people, it is evident that the 
weekly does not appeal to us as does the Sunday 
paper. On the other hand, here we have such il- 


lustrated ones as the //lustrated London News, the 
Graphic, the Sphere, the Tatler, and several more 
of that type; and there are the political and literary 
weeklies such as The New Statesman, The Satur- 
day Review, The Nation, The Spectator, the ex- 
traordinarily good Literary Supplement of the 
Times published as a separate magazine at three 
pence, and many others. In these the Englishman 
can get more carefully considered comment on news 
than in a daily paper, less “written down” to a large 
and indiscriminate public than in the American Sun- 
day paper, and he prefers them to either. We may 
note that in these this week the Statesman leads off 
in its weekly comment with an American item; the 
Saturday Review has several paragraphs in it on 
Hoover’s plans; the first page and a half in the 
Spectator are on American affairs and there is a 
leading article by Lord Robert Cecil on “Anglo- 
American Relations”; and the Times Literary Sup- 
plement, an unusually large issue, has five columns 
on books by or on Americans. 

When we advance to the monthlies we also find 
a great difference between those here and those at 
home. It is the difference between the introvert 
and the extrovert. America at present is interested 
almost solely in itself at this precise moment. When 
I suggested to one of the largest publishers of popu- 
lar magazines in the States that I do an article I 
had in mind on England, the reply was that he 
would be glad to have an article by me but it must 
be on an American topic, as their public was not 
interested in anything outside the United States of 
America. The editor of one of America’s best 
monthlies told me that although he occasionally pub- 
lished an article dealing with a foreign country, 
there was no reaction to it from his readers and the 
pages might as well have been left blank as far as 
circulation was concerned, Let us now turn to the 
English, 


IRST, how about the complaint of Americans 

that the English do not publish news or articles 

on America? We have seen that it was not 
justified as to the daily press. How about the month- 
ly? The latest numbers of a half dozen are on my 
table. In The Contemporary Review I find the 
leading article is on “The British Empire and the 
United States”; in The Nineteenth Century the first 
three articles, two by Englishmen and one by an 
American, deal with “Anglo-American Relations 
and Sea Power’; in The Realist is one on “Anglo- 
Saxon Comity”; in The National Review there is 
one on “The Two Uncle Sams”; in The English 


rent Comment” is given to America and Anglo- 
American relations; and the same is true of the 
Empire Review. Have we ever had Harper’s, Scrib- 
ners, the Atlantic, the Forum, and our other lead- 
ing magazines all running at once articles of com- 
ment on England and Anglo-American relations? 

What of the rest of their contents? The chief 
contrast with American magazines is that there is 
scarcely any national introspection evident. The 
English are at present deeply concerned over and in- 
terested in their own problems of post-war read just- 
ment but they are also interested in the rest of the 
world. The space of this article does not permit 
an analysis of the articles but we can indicate their 
scope by listing some of the titles of the principal 
ones in one issue of the above magazines: “Prince 
Biilow,” “Middle East Mandates,” “Sonnino and 
His Foreign Policy,’ “The End of the Rhine 
Army,” “Catholicism and Toleration,” “Criminal 
Procedure Reform,” ‘Viscount Milner,” “Interna- 
tional Bank Credit,” “China and Exterritoriality,” 
“To Commerce via the University,” “The Agricul- 
tural Situation,” ‘‘Notes from Paris,” “Economic 
Education of the British People,” “The Australian 
Labor Party,” “Arab and Jew in Palestine.” 

The American magazine reading public would 
undoubtedly vote this a dull list of contents and I 
can warn them that it takes more concentrated 
power of mind to read English than American maga- 
zines. They are written for people who will think, 
not for those who must have their mental food pre- 
Both groups of magazines derive from 
The American 
Like 


digested, 
the national traits of their readers. 
at present is completely absorbed in himself. 


an eastern fakir he sits and contemplates his own 
navel. The Englishman does not like that sort of 
thing and is, as he has to be, interested in the world 
about him. I do not mean, of course, that all the 
English reading public lives on the above group of 
magazines and similar ones. The English have their 
counterpart for everything we have from Go« 

Housekeeping down to WWild W 
below, but I am not concerned with these at the mo- 


est Stories and far 
ment, for the new literate mob is much alike every- 
where. ‘They have their own standardized mm. g. - 
zines and movies from San Francisco to Moscow. 
PEAKING in general of the better class 
journalism I would say that America ex- 
cels in simple news gathering of all sorts. 
No European paper would dream of spending, as 


done, a million 


an American one is said to have 
and a half in one year on reporting stunt aviation 
events. On the other hand, has not this indis- 
criminate reporting of news done much to lower 
the mentality of the readers: Does not the incessant 
reading of “news,” regardless of whether it is a mur- 
der, a robbery, a war, the fall of a nation, or review 
of a book (which an American paper told me I must 
consider solely as “news” in writing about it), tend 
to make the same sort of mind as the picture tabloids 
or the movies? At any rate, the European and the 
Englishman think so. ‘They prefer a review of an 
important book a month late rather than a hasty and 
bad one the day the book comes out, and they prefer 
a minimum of detail in the news with a maximum 
of intelligent comment on it. A mere fact is noth- 
ing. Its only value is in its implications and rela- 
tions. That the American bus:ness man, accustomed 
to his daily fare at breakfast and dinner of the huge 
American papers filled with “news” should consider 
European journalism hopelessly out of date, 
evitable. “That American journalism 
self than that on this side of the water cannot, 
however, be claimed. Each serves different publics 
with different minds. That by reading American 


journals of all the sorts that one would find on the 


is In- 


is better in it- 


newsstands for a month one would learn far less of 
what is going on in the wor!d at large than by doing 
the same thing over here is, I believe, incontestable. 
That American journalism pays more attention t 
England than English does to America is, I believe, 
I think also that the best English 


journalism, especially in the daily press, is more con- 


simply not so. 
important and far le 
1al than American. 


ie ; 
claimed that 


cerned with the genuinely 
with the trivial and the crim 

On the other hand, it 
British journalism is a bit in 


may well be 
In the monthly, 
magazines one knows pretty well what one is going 
to find, just as he does in the American. ‘The sort 
of articles in each of them is quite different but in 
each case it has become too stereotyped. The outlook 
is wider, and if the 


mind more, the 


in the English ones, however, 
American magazines stimulate the 


English strengthen it more. “The American mind 
prefers stimulation, in accordance with the entire 


English mistrust it. 
The New York 
London one, but I 


American temperament. Th 
The same is true of the da'lies. 
Times is more exciting than the 
am inclined to believe that if one should read each 
through carefully for a week, he would increase h 
ability to think more from the latter than the former. 
Everything more or less holds together in a given 
; ur newspapers, as 
stress the accumulation 


type of civilization, and in in our 
schools and universities, we ] 

of “facts” (“news”), even though they be trivial, 
unrelated, and wholly irrelevant to any considered 
outlook on the world in which we live. Over here, 
in both education and journalism, they prefer fewer 
facts but important and relevant ones, the basis for 
a coherent view of the world and a system of 
thought. I am, let me emphasize again, speaking 
of the best and not of the lower portions subject to 
In a word neither continental, E 
lish, nor American journalism can be measured by 


mass pressure. ng- 
some independent yardstick of transcendental jour- 
nalistic excellence. Each is, and must be, closely 
related to the national mind which it serves. So 
related, I do not think that journalism on this side 
of the water would appear quite so inadequate as 
summer tourists from America so often and so petu- 
lantly find it. 
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Round about Parnassus 


By WixiiAmM Rose BEeNnét 


As we are going 
4 er } 


abroad, in fact shall 

probably be gone by the time you read 

this department will be discontinued 
until our return. We have not done all we 
wished to with it as yet. The flood of vol- 
umes of poetry is pretty steady, and we have 
found it taxing to swim upstream, Never- 
» we have had a good time, and we 


rhetoricians, jugglers, and zanies, fond of 
bric-a-brac and abracadabra. I frankly ad- 
mit that I find these predilections of theirs 
ympathetic. Nonsense is often the best part 
of life. Beside which they are most cer- 
tainly not mere nonsense-mongers. There is 
a strict, almost an austere, worship of beauty 
to be found also in their work. They have 


superficial, or gusto, or showmanship, or ver- 
satility. I do not demand that every poem 
please me in the same way. Surely there 
are many mansions in the house of poetry. 
What does not suit one mood may suit an- 
other. Certain experiments remain to me 
interesting experiments, “merely this and 
nothing more,” it is true. They are more 
valuable to their ingenious inventors. But 
the true gifts of true poets will always shine 
through their comparative failures, persist 
in their antic digressions, When Miss Sit- 
well seems to me to take too seriously the 





GAMALIEL 
BRADFORD 





ope that once in a while, at least, we may run the gamut in their own eccentric way. tempo of a mechanical age and speaks of the The sprightly Ninon de 
have interested you. And I find myself more on their side of the necessity for adapting to it one’s technique, 
Something that has interested us recently fence than on the side of those who write I do not follow her very far. It is not par- Lenclos, the enigmatic 
Edith Sitwell’s exposition of modern ex- poetry devoted to abstruse ratiocination, be- ticularly necessary. But perhaps she did not 
ntation in poetry in a volume issue cause poetry is a sensuous delight to me. It say exactly that. She said, rather, that the Madame de Maintenon, 
by the Oxford University Press entitled is also an emotional experience and a re- tempo of the age was the explanation of cer- 
wi tion and Experiment in Present-Day ligious one, It is never fundamentally an tain phenomena in modern verse. Probably Catherine the Great, George 
Literature,” consisting of addresses delivered affair of the intellect. I think that to take that is true. And yet quiet poems of calm 
i: the City Literary Institute in Londo: that road is a mistake. It was because Eliot’s grace have been and are being written in this Sand, Sarah Bernhardt, and 
Edmund Blunden does the article on “Tra- “The Waste Land” and a number of other age, and will continue to be written. For 
in Poetry,” an article that Seward poems of his moved me emotionally that I the matter of that they could be written in other fascinating daughters 
( ns recently printed in the Bookwrai admire the work of Eliot. I do not find a jungle full of wild beasts if, as the poet ry 
over here. his intellectuality in his poetry of the arid usually manages to do, the poet found a of Eve are included in this 
; Sitwell can strike off a very amusing kind. He also is a romantic, if we may deal sufficiently tall and non-infested tree in 
times, For jnstamee, the say: in terms out of which all pith and substance which to perch. The poet can lose himself gallery of portraits by the 
~ there was Mr. Lawrence’s hairy, or seem temporarily to have been extracted. to the jungle. His imagination is his sanc- 
J ‘r, school of verse,’ and refer The other brother, Osbert Sitwell, may tuary. author of ‘Damaged Souls.’ 


tthew Arnold with his chilblained, mi:- 

t { musings.” She quotes herself and onz 
Marianne Moore 

prove several of her points, and we joi: 

h her in her praise of the verse of 

Wilfred Owen. She also calls Ten- 


»9f her brothers and 


turn out to be the most enduring figure of 
the three in literature. Of all the many Sit- 
well books of poems I must confess that I 
found his “England Reclaimed” most satis- 
fying, to me. Also he writes fiction in prose 
with remarkable imagination and power. 


It is well, nevertheless, to try to interpret 
the age in such phases of it as one most par- 
ticularly understands. It is not well to force 
the note. Sententiousness is never a good 
thing, nor preoccupation with a message. 
Messages are delivered of themselves, and in 


“Tears, Idle Tears” “one of the His work strikes one as somewhat more ma- these modern days we are often told of the 

I short lyrics in the Englis! ture than that of his brilliant sister and strangeness of the messages all people, in 
ruage,” brother. But that is merely a personal writing or in speech, unwittingly deliver [ 

» us, Miss Sitwell represents somewha* opinion. The Sitwells are an extremely in- concerning themselves. Nevertheless, we can 

ne thing in England to-day that th teresting group in contemporary literature. only proceed according to our own knowl- 

lace Amy Lowell represented over here They know how to pleasure the reader. All edge of ourselves. It is never very great. 
ime. She is extraordinarily versatile, possess a gift of satire. Among the younger I am not saying that the type of work 
sie writes with a great deal of color, she critics in America the tendency is to set Edith that Miss Sitwell does may not turn out to 


iments constantly with form and with 


‘rns. Her brother Sacheverell, from not so sure, ornament full of color is a delight to the 
she quotes, has a good deal the same To revert to Amy Lowell, I may be eye. One’s contribution, so long as it is one’s 
liar gift. They are magical, fantastic, prejudiced but cannot feel that Miss Sitwell own, may be only for a certain audience. It 
sely romantic in their attitude. They has as yet achieved as much as Amy Lowell is none the less a contribution. “ 
the brightness of words and a harle- achieved, despite all her experimentation. Criticism exists by comparisons, and, if 
ide. They love poetry written for its But on the other hand I do not at all hold one likes a certain sort of thing, one is v4 


sake, because words are beautiful and 
nge juxtaposition of words and queerly 


rhythms enchant them. They are 


above either of her brothers, and yet I am 


with those whose chosen remark about all 
this is that such work is all superficial. 1 
do not see why sprightliness is necessarily 
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be chiefly ornament. What of it? Intricate 


thereby seemingly and inevitably committed 
to damning something quite the opposite. I 
cannot see things in that light. Why should 
one not be able to appreciate a variety of 
phenomena? 

I understand a little better now, however, 
then I did when I was an exceedingly brash 
youngster why older men, who have read in 
many, many books of their favorite art, 
finally fall into an eclecticism that the young 
should always, to be properly young, revolt 
from. So little really thoroughly satisfies 
one any more. Many schools have come and 
gone. Many inventions have been tried, 
many doctrines have been preached, many 
tubs have been thumped. One has done 
some of this oneself. What pleases now? 
Precious little. One goes back to read the 
old ’uns. And finds that the old ’uns were 
not so bad after all. A number of them 
retain that perennial freshness that is so 
peculiar a characteristic of really great 
writing. 

That is, nevertheless, no earthly reason 
for not being interested in or trying to un- 
derstand the new ’uns. What is criticism 
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best we can. We cannot be expected to un- 
derstand everything, to be sympahetic with 
everything, to enjoy everything. We cannot 
critically be all things to all poets. But we 
can help write the history of the persisting 
adventuring forth into new fields that poetry 
is. Or we can try writing some of the poetry 
ourselves, not for the vogue of it, but be- 
cause we are stimulated by all this display 
of energy to produce,—perhaps an utterly 
different sort of thing. 
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GLAS Ow. 9 late last nig" 4 when one is dealing with well-written books. 
finished 7 ll stirred by its When we are young we start in with experi- 
and I am stl very per ment. Imperceptibly we do not exactly 
” t and pathos. nd smell — “wither into the truth,” as Yeats put it, we 
= spject sight, my rom the gain certain ground we have fought for and 
son, 0 . spring out he heart awe we rest there. Then along comes a new Telephone 
— her touch on t e* pre hullabaloo. The graceless pack! Lo and ae 
ages$ ©. unerring <7 4 behold, we are merely old fogies. We did ‘ 
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HE first words in FORTUNE are: “Ye Men of Ameri- 

‘a, methinks ye are in many ways too materialistic.” But 

what does Myron C. Taylor, Chairman of the Finance 
Committee of the United States Steel Corporation, mean when 
he thus paraphrases the words of St. Paul the Apostle? What 
is modern materialism? What 7s Industrial Civilization? What 
does John Dewey mean when he says: “Philosophy has to 
accept the controlling role of technological industry in con- 
temporary civilization?” 

In announcing FORTUNE, the publishers promised to un- 
veil Modern Business to the public eye. FORTUNE, they 
promised, would bring to the record of business a distinction 
and beauty to match its importance in the modern world. 


Within a week of publication of Vol. I No. 1, letters from 
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more than 1,000 Original Subscribers state that the promise has 
been fulfilled; that, among other things, it 7s the most beauti- 
ful magazine in America. 

Having had a part in founding The Saturday Review of 
Literature, the Publishers of FORTUNE take great pleasure 
in presenting this new magazine to the discriminating group 
which now enjoys The Saturday Review. 

Fortune will not be for sale at newsstands (its cost of pro- 
duction make this method of distribution impractical). It will 
be sent only to subscribers. The subscription price is $10 a 
year. The few remaining copies of Vol. I No. 1 (February, 
1930) will be sent to new subscribers until the supply is 
exhausted. Address subscription orders to FORTUNE, 205 
Vast 42nd Street, New York. 
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Books of Special Interest 


The American Revolution 
THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE: Amer- 

ican Phase. By CLAUDE H. VAN TYNE. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1929 

$5. 

Reviewed by HAROLD MURDOCK 
Harvard University 

ROFESSOR VAN TYNE had intended 

to cover in this volume the whole 
period from 1775 to 1782, but the large 
unt of new evidence that has become ac- 
cessible during the last five years compelled 
1 change of plan. So the book concludes 
with Burgoyne’s surrender on the eve of 
the signing of the treaty of alliance with 
France. It covers what the author styles 
the American phase” of the War, when 
Ainerica was contending alone against Great 
Britain. The division between this and the 
concluding period is a natural one and de- 

2rves to be historically emphasized. 

Although writing of war, he gives small 
pace to military details. He briefly sketches 
the objects, trend, and fate of campaigns 
and as a rule devotes but a few lines to a 
battle. He is more concerned with the 
diplomatic and political aspects of the war, 

influence of military events upon the 
morale of governments and peoples, and the 
effects of legislation and public opinion 
upon military activities in the field. He 
writes impartially with his mind on his au- 
thorities rather than on his audience. His 
style is forcible and carries home to the 
and his characterizations of the 
prominent actors in his drama are crisp and 
often pictusesque. We believe that this, his 
latest book in a field which he has mastered, 
will be accepted as his best. 

The reader will remember that in his 
volume on the Causes of the War, Mr. Van 
Tyne did not mince the fact that our revo- 
lution was no uprising of the oppressed 
against a tyrannical oppressor, but was the 

++ of “the freest of peoples.” Throughout 








reader, 


the present volume we are conscious not only 
that America was, and remained, divided 
against herself, but that discord held high 
carnival within the patriot fold. No one 
has painted with greater vividness the 
desperate plights through which our revolu- 
tion muddled during the first years of the 
war, amid conditions that must at times have 
caused the Goddess of Liberty to wince. It 
was hardly a heroic period, but there was 
heroism in it, or else in the midst of such 
discouragements it would have been impos- 
sible to have kept our always neglected and 
often insubordinate army in the field. Wash- 
ington stands out in these pages in that 
peculiar dignity with which history has 
permanently invested him. 

With little genius, and not much natural apti- 
tude for war, it was courage, noble character, 
the gift of inspiring confidence, and the ability 
to learn from experience which were, before 
the war’s end, to place him in the forefront 
among the leaders of men, safe and competent 
as a commander-in-chief. Even in the midst 
of his worst errors, his greatness, his magnanim- 
ity, surmount everything. 

No one was more conscious than Wash- 
ington that he was fighting an unequal bat- 
tle, and all serious minds were early of the 
opinion that help must be had from some 
quarter. Our author stresses the influence 
of Thomas Paine’s “Common Sense” upon 
public opinion. Perhaps it made easier the 
composition of those phrases in the Declara- 
tion in which the conscientious and unimagi- 
native George III is pilloried as a tyrant 
and a brute. All kings and kingship itself 
were held up to scorn in Paine’s gospel, but 
the extremes of his philosophy did not suit 
American political needs. It was a world 
of kings. When Patrick Henry declared 
that “a just God who presides over the 
destinies of nations” would raise up friends 
to fight America’s battles, he must have had 
a king in mind, The colonists knew of old 
that British extremity constituted French op- 


portunity, and it was wisdom and keen 
practical sense that led them to undertake 
the metamorphosis of the King of France 
into a bulwark of freedom and the friend 
of the oppressed. Perhaps the pill was bit- 
ter, but it was swallowed without writhing 
and without a blush. No ancient grudge was 
ever more quickly laid. The religious and 
racial antipathies of two centuries were ig- 
nored if not forgotten, and a curtain drawn 
over bitter memories of treacherous and 
bloody wars. 

The work at the French Court of that 
strangely assorted pair, Silas Deane and 
Beaumarchais, is effectively sketched. France 
did not snap at the American bait, detesting 
and dreading, as she did, every political 
principle to which her new gained friends 
stood committed. But against this repug- 
nance she weighed her hatred of England 
and her longing for revenge. It was hardly 
on the cards that she should regain her 
American empire, but if those erstwhile 
possessions of hers could be wrested from 
the grasp of her despoiler, she would taste 
in large measure the sweetness of revenge. 
The American case was well handled in 
Paris, the value of American gratitude and 
trade were shrewdly emphasized, and horrid 
hints were made that America and Britain 
might compose their quarrel and unite once 
more against their ancient enemy. So France 
began by secretly violating her neutrality 
on a broad and generous scale; it is amazing 
what quantities of military supplies she was 
able to land on the American coast. Our 
author is of the opinion that but for the 
timely assistance that came in from Eu- 
ropean ports as a result of French activities, 
Washington’s army could not have been 
held together. 

But there was another influence working 
for the American cause in these dark days, 
without which the efforts of France might 
have been too late. Its seat was in the 
headquarters of the British High Command. 
Mr. Van Tyne handles Howe without 
gloves, and one wonders at first whether 
he has not come too much under the spell 
of the sensitive and querulous Clinton, whose 
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“Gorgeous” 
“This strange, gorgeous tale of 
old Mandalay is exceedingly en- 
joyable; and the strangest part 
of itis true...She has done noth- 
ing better than this reconstruc- 
tion of an exciting period in a 
preposterously captivating city 


—London Daily Mail 
At Bookstores 
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| The splendor and glory of Mandalay 


in an exotic novel of the far East... 
recommended by ~ 


J. C. SQUIRE 

HUGH WALPOLE 
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ARNOLD BENNETT 
SIR JAMES BARRIE 
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A NEW NOVEL by F. TENNYSON JESSE 


This story of old Mandalay is already a smashing success in Great Britain, where it was 
selected by J. C. Squire, Hugh Walpole, Clemence Dane, Arnold Bennett and Sir James 
Barrie, and distributed to its members by the English Book Society. You will find this 
tragi-comedy of Oriental court life quite as enthralling as did these eminent judges. 
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“The circumstantial elements of 
this true tale, with its implica- 
tions of make-believe in old 
Mandalay, gorgeous, incongru- 
ous, sordid, strange; and of irony 
in the tawdry instrument that 
brought about its end, are splen- 
didly utilized here.” 

—London Morning Post 


Price $2.50 
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papers in Mr. Clements’s possession he has 
had rare opportunity to study. But it musi 
be admitted that, Clinton aside, there re- 
mains a strong case against the British com- 
mander-in-chief. His memories of the 
carnage in front of the rail fence on Bunker 
Hill, his appreciation of American affec- 
tion for the brother who died at Ticon- 
deroga, his alleged preoccupation with his 
Boston Delilah, are all insufficient to account 
for his strange lethargy in moments of 
great opportunity, and for his apparently 
fixed determination that his enemy should 
not undergo the extremities of defeat. Nor 
on the evidence as it stands, can his deser- 
tion of Burgoyne, the very worst of his of- 
fences, be justly laid at the door of Lord 
George Germain. Howe’s attitude be- 
wildered his opponents as it perplexes us to- 
day. Putnam, having profited by his for- 
bearance, went so far as to remark that 
Howe was either a friend of America or 
no general. 

It must be conceded that the task of the 
British general was not an easy one. It is 
possible that he might never have achieved 
the supreme command but for the popularity 
of his name in the Colonies. The British 
were always keen for some compromise that 
was reasonable from their point of view, 
but were surely not insistent on peace with- 
out victory. Whatever Howe’s instructions 
or his understanding of them, the sword and 
olive branch were always getting tangled 
in his hands. In his grumbling complaint 
that if the Ministry had wanted severity, 
they might have said so, a faint light is 
thrown upon the enigma of his conduct. Mr. 
Van Tyne leaves him under the suspicion 
of having unconsciously contributed as 
much to the cause of American Independ- 
ence as many a worthy patriot whose mem- 
ory is fondly cherished in the land. 


Light and Shade 


STEICHEN, THE PHOTOGRAPHER. By 
CARL SANDBURG, New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Company. 1929. $25. 
Reviewed by Myron BEMET SMITH 

ie spite of such a detail as Steichen’s fond- 
ness for sleeping both winter and sum- 

mer with his feet out of bed and other in- 
formation equally intimate and irrelevant, 

Carl Sandburg tells the story of his sister’s 

husband, Edward Steichen, photographer, 

with a poetic understanding of another crea- 
tive spirit. A lithographic draftsman, poste: 
artist, photographer, painter for the Paris 

Salon, army officer in charge of aerial 

photography at the front, Steichen at last 

renounced the salon variety of art and gave 
his whole affection to art’s first principle, 
light itself. Alone in a cottage at Voulangis, 

France, he spent a year photographing a 

white cup and saucer against a black back- 

ground, one thousand exposures, experiment- 
ing in the control of light on the object 
and on the negative, mastering what he calls 

“the innate cussedness of inanimate things.” 
With his medium in control, Steichen re- 

turned to New York to make photographs 
for those who could pay. Free at last from 
the inner questioning, devoted entirely to the 
art of photography, the title Commercial 
Photographer bears the same relation to him 
that Interior Decorator might have borne to 
Giulio Romano, To patrons and objects as 
such he has become supremely indifferent. 
J. P. Morgan, Sr., flower pots in a wheel- 
barrow, fire escapes, a spray of foxglove, 
Isadora Duncan in the Parthenon, a pair of 
serpent skin shoes, Gertrude Lawrence smil- 
ing behind a fan, three patent cigarette 
lighters, a pattern of match boxes and 
matches,—these enter Steichen’s conscious- 
ness as textures, reflections, nets to catch 
light and shade, the stuff that photographs 
are made of. 

All this is made plain in the forty-eight 
examples of his work which conclude the 
volume. No small part of the significanc: 
of the book lies in the quality of these 
printed reproductions, some as fine in their 
way as the printed pages of Aldus or Bodoni 
in theirs. Full appreciation of the faith- 
fulness of the prints comes only after com- 
paring them with the original negatives and 
a review of the engraving and printing pro- 
cesses, fellow arts with which Mr. Steichen’s 
photography seems admirably linked. One 
cannot help but wonder if this contemporary 
commercial art of printing will in the future 
share the favor of collectors with what were 
once the equally commercial products of 
Aldus and Geoffrey Tory. 








The American Braille Press has sent out 
the first copies of a magazine for blind 
persons who are interested in music—the 
first of its kind ever published—which is to 
be distributed free throughout the world. 
The magazine will be sent to schools for 
the blind, public libraries and_ sightless 
musicians. George L. Rayerat, secretary 
general of the Braille Press in Paris, is 
editor. 
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VICTOR JOY 


HUGO is My 
by Raymond Escholier NAME 


by Sarah Salt 


A novel of the stage which shows Joy's prog- 
ress from the footlights to the streets. A 
decided success in England and enthusiasti- 
cally.acclaimed by the press. “Powerful and 
moving in the extreme.” —Phila. Ledger $2.50 


FIREHEAD 


by Lola Ridge 


For the first time the real romance of this greatest of French poets and 
novelists is revealed. “‘Mr. Escholier is acquainted better than anyone else 
with the correspondence and the archives of the poet. He has written a 
book that is thoroughly accurate and that could ner fail to be interesting, 
for Hugo’s life is quite beautiful.’’— Andre Maurois. “An important bi- 
ography, eminently readable.” —Walter Yust in Phila. Ledger. “Vivid, 
competent . . . eloquently and poetically written.” —N. Y. Telegram $5.00 





‘Magnificent, there are some few books that bear the unmistakable stigmata of genius — this is one of them. I know of nothing like it in 


American letters.”"——Stephen V. Benet. ‘It is forceful and beautiful, a work in which imagination and intelligence fuse in a white flame.” 
— Percy Hutchison ; ; $2.50 


THE OMNIBUS OF CRIME 


Edited by Dorothy L. Sayers 


A volume that will in years to come clearly stand as the classic anthology of stories of mystery and detection. “Eerie stories that will live 
as long as there is hair on human scalps to raise.’"—New York Post ‘ ‘ ° , : ; ;, » $3.00 


IDOLS BEHIND 
A LTA R S by Anita Brenner 


‘A book which penetrates to the very heart of Mexico. It is a noble 
book and a gallant achievement .. . beautifully illustrated and 
beautifully published.” — William Soskin » «4 «6 $5.00 


PETER THE GREAT 


by Georges Oudard 


A sympathetic interpretation of the giant Tsar of Muscovy. M. 
Oudard’s complete understanding of this strange, yet splendid mon- 
atch makes this a book of exceptional value. Illus. $3.50 


JOHN BROWN 2 Mins: 


by Robert Penn Warren 


F agen Brown emerges from these pages as a mad-man armed with 
the mad-man’s conception of ‘Letters of Marque from God.’” 
-—The Outlook. Illus. , : ‘ $5.00 





FROLIC WIND 


by Richard Oke 
Four sisters who live with their peacocks at. Pagne!! Bois are the 
subject of this “staunchly built tale, which has a malicious sparkle 
and, at times, bites deep.”—N. Y. Telegram. “Delicately funny and 
tender. and wise.’-—F. F. Van de Water $2.50 


DOWN IN FLAMES 


by Ben Ray Redman 
‘Fine tales of the Royal Flying Corps, distinguished by a clarity and 
simplicity of style that make reading them a pleasure." —New York 
Post : ; : ; ‘ ‘ ° $2.00 


OREGON DETOUR 


by Nard Jones 


“A tough-fibred epic of love'and death in the Oregon wheat coun- 
try ...A fascinating and convincing story about the people and a 
section of the country that Mr. Jones knows through and through.” 
—John W. Crawford in N. Y. Post ° $2.50 


THE AUTHOR'S ANNUAL, 1930 


Edited by Josiah Titzell 


Authors and the general reading public will be interested in this useful volume of literary and publishing information. 


Among the contributors are Frank Swinnerton, Dale Warren, W. B. Pitkin, E. F. Walbridge, Priscilla C. Crane, Elizabeth C. 


Moore and Guy Holt. , ; 


BREWER & WARREN, Inc. 


$2.00 


6 EAST 53rd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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WHILE THE 
PATIENT SLEPT 


ey \ \ 


EBERHART 


Author of “The Patient 
in Room 18” 






Before the reign of terror 
and mystery had been lifted 
from the dark rooms of Fed- 
erie House, death threatened 
the entire household; and 
only the thickness of a cloth 
stood between paralyzed Jo- 
nas Federie and the hand of 
the murderer. Detective 
Lance O’Leary, with the 
help of Nurse Keate, solves 
the strangest problem of his 
career. No wonder this has 
been proclaimed the best 
detective novel of 1930! 









The 
February 
Selection of the 


CRIME CLUB 


Just out! Get this 
prize winning thriller 
at your bookstore 
today. ..- « $2.00. 


CRIME CLUB, INC, 
Garden City, N.Y. 





BOOKS THAT 
WILL ENDURE 


i 
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The 
Gothick 
North 


by Sacheverell Sitwell 


“It is many a long day since we 
have had as exquisite a piece of writ- 
ing. Like Henry Adams in his 
‘Mont Saint Michel and Chartres’ 
he has an almost passionate sym- 
pathy with the beauty and romance 
of mediaevalism.".—-RALPH ADAMS 
Cram in the Atlantic. Illus. $5.00. 


The 
War of 
Independence 
by Claude H. Van Tyne 
“By virtue of its high literary qual- 
ity, its aloof impartiality, this must 
be pronounced a notable contribu- 


tion to the historical literature of 
our times.”"—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


sul 


HOUGHTON 
MIFFLIN CO. 


The 
Son of 
Apolio 
by Frederick Woodbridge 


The Life and Times of Plato 
“Mr. Woodbridge, as revealed in 
this singularly beautiful book, ful- 
fills nearly all the specifications of a 
Platonist’s dream in prose of a fresh, 
timeless intensity..—IRWIN EDMAN 
in the New York Herald Tribune. 

$4.00 


Edward 
Coke: Oracle 
of the Law 
by Hastings Lyon 
and Herman Block 


“More than a picture of the man, 
this book is a panorama of the times. 
—Popish plots, Spanish Wars— 
seen in vivid light."—N. Y. Tele- 
gram. ‘illustrated, $5.00. 








Books of Special Interest 


The Philosophic Mind 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PHILOSO- 
PHERS. By ALEXANDER HERZBERG. 
Translated from the German by E. B. F. 
WarEING, New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Company. 1929. $3.50. 
Reviewed by RALPH M. EATON 
Harvard University 


ITTLE interest has been shown in the 

lives of the philosophers. To the ex- 
ternal observer their years unroll tranquilly 
in talk, meditation, and literary composition. 
There is no outward drama. Plato, after 
a few journeys along the shores of the 
Mediterranean, withdrew to a shady grove 
near Athens and discoursed to his pupils al- 
most continuously for forty years. Spinoza, 
excommunicated from the Synagogue and 
disappointed in an apocryphal love-affair, 
retired to a garret in the Hague to divide 
his life between grinding lenses and com- 
pleting his Ethics, demonstrated in geo- 
metrical order. Kant, born in K6nigsberg, 
never journeyed twenty miles from that 
small university city. Lecturing, reading, 
writing, walking, for an exact number of 
hours each day, he moved from privat- 
docent to extra-ordinary professor, to or- 
dinary professor, and to death without ap- 
parent incident, beyond the publication of 
his works. There are a few stormy-petrels 
of philosophy. Rousseau, an intellect of less 
power than the others, confesses in detail 
the contortions of his private life; St. Au- 
gustine, setting the fashion for confessions, 
records the sins of his youth and the 
ecstasies of his subsequent conversion. But 
for the most part, what goes on beneath the 
placid surface of the philosopher’s exist- 
ence is hidden from the curious eye. To 
psycho-analyze the philosophers en bloc, as 
Mr. Herzberg does in “The Psychology of 
Philosophers,” is therefore to generalize on 
meagre evidence. 

Far from being men of weak vital im- 
pulses, the philosophers are pictured, in this 
sketch after the Freudian manner, as pas- 
sionate, highly emotional individuals fired 
by an energy that directs itself away from 
practical life toward a world of thought 
where their impulses find a sublimated ful- 
filment. In the author’s opinion, the pre- 
dominance of intellectual over practical in- 
terests does not explain the philosopher’s love 
of meditation and his aversion to the things 
of this world (when he is averse to them; 
for worldly philosophers are not an un- 
known species. Hume, Hobbes, Bacon, even 
Aristotle lived comfortably as cultivated 
gentlemen.). The key to the philosophic 
personality is inhibition and hypersensitivity. 
Occurences that most men accept or ignore 
create irritation, fear, revulsion in the phi- 
losopher. He shrinks from the actual, rid- 
den by inhibitions whose strength equals that 
of the impulses to which he can give no 
direct expression. He plays with the idea 
of marriage but rarely marries; he draws 
up elaborate plans for political reform but 
effects no reform; he speculates on the na- 
ture of God but rejects established re1igion; 
he analyzes ideas of right and wrong but 
sometimes displays “a degree of self-asser- 
tiveness, of conceit, of agressiveness—in a 
word, of unbearableness—which drives his 
friends away and leaves him in serious dif- 
ficulties with those around him.” Were 
he not possessed of an unusually keen in- 
tellect and great power of sublimation—of 
transforming his impulse into other expres- 
sions—his mind would break under the 
conflict of impulse with inhibition. As it 
is, his philosophy resolves the conflict. He 
creates his own world, being too sensitive 
for life in this one. Philosophy is his 
way to mental health, his form of psycho- 
hygiene. To men who suffer from the 
same conflicts as the philosopher but cannot 
think out a world of their own, his world 
offers a refuge. 


The satisfaction which philosophy provides 
by creating an artificial environment is by no 
means restricted to its creators, for the same 
consoling and elevating effects may be shared 
by anyone with a nature at all resembling theirs 
who threads the same paths consciously and in 
good faith. ‘Thus the magic garden which a 
powerful spirit has created to shelter it from 
the inclemencies of life, becomes a_ public 
pleasure-ground affording recreation and health 
to many of life’s wounded who have no plot 
of their own. 


Mr. Herzberg’s truth is a half-truth. He 
has sketched a plausible psychology for 
other-worldly philosophers, but not for 
worldly ones. Spinoza, living in the in- 
tellectual love of God; Kant, straining to 
reach the realm of things as they are in 
themselves, may fit his theory; but not 
Aristotle, contemplating the universe and 
leading the life of an Athenian gentleman. 


Murder Will Out 


By EUGENE REYNAL 


"THE primary object of a piece of liter- 

ature, a painting, or a musical compo- 
sition is to afford pleasure, and the form, 
the philosophic content, the artistic what- 
ever-you-want-to-call-it are merely the terms 
by which that pleasure is defined. Thus mys- 
tery stories can be treated almost as a game 
to be enjoyed no less heartily or intelligently 
than a good meal, a mountain climb, or the 
analysis of a passage from Kant. The game, 
of course, will vary according to the nature 
of the novel. The modern mystery reader 
demands a little more than mere plot and 
action, and from the surge of mysteries that 
are now overwhelming us, we shall un- 
doubtedly eventually see rising really well- 
written narratives that may take a place in 
the literature of our day. Let us proceed to 
look over the recent grist. 

There is a neat little puzzle for you in 
“Murder Yet to Come,” by Isabel Briggs 
Meyers, and you will have a good time try- 
ing to solve it. All of the main characters 
are introduced at once. Four of them ar- 
rive at the front door just as the crash of 
a falling body is heard. Malachi Trent is 
found lying dead iv. his library. His nephew 
has burst in the only possible entrance (a 
door bolted from the inside). Trent’s niece 
is discovered locked in the room with him. 
And the housekeeper and the oriental butler 
appear on the scene a moment later. The 
fun of the book lies in the skill with which 
the author handles the clues. She lets you 
work with the detective, opening his mind 
to you as he goes from one bit of evidence 
to another, occasionally letting you jump to 
a conclusion before him, and once in a while 
frankly keeping you in suspense while a spe- 
cial clue is being hunted down. It is an in- 
teresting device and is handled so well that 
I was quite taken in. Although I must con- 
fess that I never thought of the way in 
which the crime was actually committed, I 
scored pretty well on each suspect until just 
before the end, Then, thinking the author 
had used a full quota of ingenuity for one 
mystery story, I allowed myself to fall into 
the obvious trap laid to ensnare the unwary 
reader. There is only one piece of evidence 
that the detectives never discover which 
might have changed the course of the in- 
vestigation. But there are enough clues at 
hand to let you determine at each turn of 
the story the part played by the various 
people involved. 


“Murder Yet to Come” was awarded a 
$7,500 prize by the publishers, Stokes, and 
McCall’s Magazine. Read it by all means— 
the style is clear and direct, the story rapid, 
and the plot ingenious. You will be a little 
disappointed in not having more details, at 
the end, of the criminal’s procedure, a fault 
of most mystery stories, but the explanation 
is satisfactory and the chances are odds on 
that you will be fooled. 


es 


R. Austin Freeman has dipped so far into 
the past for the material in his latest book, 
“The Mistery of 31, New Inn” (Dodd, 
Mead) that even his language takes on the 
ponderous flavor of the early post-Holmesian 
era. He writes of (and my guess is, at) a 
time when people ate victuals for food and 
had colleagues for friends, when criminals 
were chased in dashing four-wheelers, and 
when detectives found it necessary to explain 
the intricacies of photographic reproduction. 
Poor Dr. Thorndike, of the most estimable 
reputation, succeeds only in bewildering his 
narrator, “my dear Jervis,” with the bits of 
evidence he uncovers, for the solution to this 
mystery is apparent from the start. 

Lest my disappointment should be com- 
municated too dismally, let me say that the 
solution is as closely reasoned as one could 
want. Mr. Freeman uses the device of re- 
serving the actual details of the crime until 
the last. He leads you step by step through 
a series of episodes described in tri-syllabic 
phrases, only to discover in the end that all 
was just as you had imagined from the 
opening chapters. If this novel is ever 
dramatized I should suggest a Hoboken pro- 
duction. 

“The W, Plan” (Cosmopolitan), by Gra- 
ham Seton, is a highly sensational adventure 
story of the war, written on the scale of 
Oppenheim, and in a style popular at the 
time of the great fracas. The young hero, 
dropped behind the lines from an aeroplane, 
succeeds in uncovering single-handed a Ger- 
man plot to wipe out the entire English 
army and (I do not want to give away too 
much of the story) saves the day for his 
country. If not always convincing, the tale 
rolls along at a sufficiently rapid rate to 
satisfy the most voracious reader. Graham 
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Seton spins a good yarn if you are not too 
insistent upon realism with your war. 

“The Trail of the Lotto” (Macrae- 
Smith), by Anthony Armstrong, is a mad 
crime and adventure tale that  scurries 
through a quick succession of impossible ad- 
ventures involving vitriol-throwing Japa- 
nese, double-crossing “fences,” gat-juggling 
girls, and ferocious criminals, which some- 
how holds you breathless to the end. There 
is no plot in the proper sense of the word. 
There is no pretense of characterization or 
of skill in writing. There is just plain ac- 
tion and a couple of diverting hours of 
reading for those who are not particular as 
to how they get their thrills. 





Donn Byrne, Writer 


DONN BYRNE, BARD OF ARMAGH. 
By THURSTON MAcCAULEy. New York: 
The Century Co. 1929. $2. 


Reviewed by JAMEs T. FARRELL 
R. MACAULEY’S biography im- 


presses us as a descriptive rather than 
a critical performance, a chronology and ex- 
panded bibliography of the late Donn 
Byrne. It is both trim and compact, written 
with a consistent tone and in good taste. 
There are a few of the familiar lapses, a 
potpourri on the virtues of the late novelist, 
and some atmospherical lyricisms. However, 
Donn Byrne’s life lends itself to a facile 
coloration, and Mr. Macauley’s restraint has 
avoided such a pitfall. Yet he makes neither 
a piercing analysis of an interesting temper- 
ament, nor a literary criticism of one whose 
claims to fame are, at best, dubious. 


His treatment of Donn Byrne’s work 
evaporates down to a statement of prefer- 
ences, surrounded by dates and other data. 
He likes “The Wind Bloweth,” “Messer 
Marco Polo,” “Destiny Bay,” ‘Brother 
Saul,” “Blind Rafferty,” and some of the 
stories in “Changeling” more than the other 
books of the author. His method of presen- 
tation is practically a formula. There is an 
outline of the plot, an assertion or two as 
to value, quotations showing off Byrne’s 
“beautiful” prose, and appreciations of the 
work by critics or literary personages. Two 
quotations of Shane Leslie’s, used to fortify 
Mr. Macauley’s opinions, are downright 
sacrilege. One disparages the artistic beauty 
of “Brook Kerith,” in order to scale up the 
prestige of “Brother Saul”; and the second 
shoves aside Yeats (for his theosophy, though 
this interest is dissociated from his best 
poetry), Brinsley Macnamara, and Joyce, in 
order to give more significance to Donn 
Byrne’s weak Irish tales. 


Mr. Macauley repeats his previous state- 
ment that Donn Byrne died with his best 
work ahead of him. This we doubt. He was 
a sleepy traditionalist, weakly repeating 
Yeats’s cry that “Romantic Ireland’s dead 
and gone.” His work, particularly the Irish 
tales, are essentially shallow. Compare, for 
instance, his “The Wake at Ardee,” from 
“The Wind Bloweth,” with Joyce’s remark- 
able presentation of an Irish wake. Byrne’s 
values were lodged in the uncritical and 
boasting Irish tradition of national glory. 
He even managed to spoil his best romances, 
“Messer Marco Polo” by that sad portrait 
of Li Po, “Brother Saul” by that impossible 
scene of Thekla amidst the lions. He ad- 
mitted in one of his introductions that he 
wanted to repeat the work of the standar- 
dized Irish writers, the stuff that Tom 
Moore and the Lever who created Charles 
O’Malley turned out. It was false litera- 
ture, as false as the portrait of “Blind Raf- 
ferty” with its hero-villain psychology. 
And his hymned style is harmonious with 
his temperament; its word values are con- 
ventionalized, as is indicated by the number 
of times he compared women with silver 
birch trees in the night, and voices with 
bars of music. 

Mr. Macauley accepts Donn Byrne at 
high value, and builds an array of facts 
about this acceptance. Then he issues the 
passport to Tir Nan Og, forgetting that the 
Gaelic paradise is the heaven of patriots, not 
geniuses, This I call undiscriminating. 





The attempt of several French writers to 
bring about the simplification in the spelling 
of French words is making headway, says 
a dispatch to the New York Evening Post. 
The Sorbonne, however, so far has refused 
to codperate. The idea of reforming spell- 
ing in France is not new. In the sixteenth 
century Louis Meigret wrote a pamphlet 
dealing with the matter, remarking that a 
large number of French words contained 
needless letters. In 1763, Charles Perrault 
of the French Academy also asked for an 
immediate recasting of spelling of French 
words, It is a reform that still lags. 
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A Modern 
Comedy 


by 
John Galsworthy 


‘The Silver 


gain im- 


“<“The White Monkey,’ 
Spoon,’ and ‘Swan Song’... 
mensely by continuous reading.... In 
‘A Modern Comedy’ as in ‘The Forsyte 
Saga,’ Mr. Galsworthy has shown us his 
characters against a rich background of 
English life.” 

—The Saturday Review of Literature. 


Three complete novels 


798 pages. $2.50 


The Painter’s Craft 


by Royal Cortissoz 


author of “American Artists,” etc. 


Essays on painting and the related arts of 


sculpture and architecture, not only infor- 

mative but also filled with delightful anec- 

dotes and reminiscences of artists. 
Illustrated. $3.50 


» « 


Look Homeward, Angel 
by Thomas Wolfe 


“To me it is not only the novel of the 
month but the novel of the year, the 
novel, in fact, of the past three years. ... 
A gorgeous, tragic, comic, Gargantuan 


novel.”’—G. D. Eaton in Plain Talk. 
Third large printing. $2.50 


AT YOUR 





A Farewell to 


Arms 
by 


Ernest Hemingway 


‘‘A strange and original book. Whatever 
it may not do to you, it will convince you 


You will 


never be able to say as you read: ‘This 


of its honesty and veracity. 


This is exaggerated. This is 


ARNOLD BENNETT In the Eve- 


isn’t true. 

forced.’ ”’- 

ning Standard (London). 
Seventh large printing 


$2.50 


A new Lincoln story by the author of 
‘“The Perfect Tribute”’ 


The White Satin Dress 
by Mary R. S. Andrews 


How a dress stained with the blood of the 
martyred president led a governor to the 


ig lecision. 
right . 75 cenls 


» « 


The Man of Promise 
by Willard Huntington Wright 


author of “Modern Painting,” “The Creative 
Will,” ete. 

“*The Man of Promise’ was well worth 
reissue. ... Its pages throb with the war- 
fare of the ages; the eternal battle in 
which the heart and soul and body of the 
man are arrayed against the heart and 
soul and body of the woman.” 


New York Sun. 


92.50 


BOOKSTORE 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 


SONS, 


NEW YOR K 











Coming in the March Scribner's Magazine: ‘* The Closed Arena” by S. S. Van Dine 
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gains 
New Triumphs 
in 1930! 


The king of mystery writers 

every book he writes is packed with 
thrills and suspense. His first 
thriller of 1930—The Black—is al- 


ready in its third large edition! 





What they are saying 
about 
THE BLACK 


“Decidedly one of Edgar Wallace’s 
greatest works.” “It boasts a sane 
plot, a group of human characters 
and a puzzle that gives the cus- 
tomer a chance.” A_ breathless 
story of supreme daring against 
ruthless cruelty ... for a girl and 
a fortune. Two printings before 
publication. Just out! $2.00 


THE CRIMSON CIRCLE 
earned these comments: 


“There is something doing on every 
page.” “Deals with a master mind 
of crime who terrorizes London and 
compels obedience from hundreds 
of henchmen who have never seen 
his face.” “A piece of detective 
fiction which for suspense and dra- 
matic effectiveness the author has 
seldom surpassed.” At your book- 
store now! $2.00 


Coming—a great new 
thriller 
RED ACES 


Out March 7th... this new volume 
of the exploits of Mr. J. G. Reeder, 
Detective, the most exciting charac- 
ter that Edgar Wallace has created. 
Seemingly he was an inoffensive old 
gentleman who carried an umbrella 
and never raised his voice, but in 
his pocket was an ugly Browning 
automatic. Don’t miss this enthrall- 
ing book. $2.00 


Look for the 
Crime Club Gunman! 


This hall-mark of the best detective 

fiction appears on all of Edgar 

Wallace’s masterpieces of villainy 
and triumphs of detection. 


THECRIME CLUB inc. 


Garden City, New York 





Points 
No Love Like the Old 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

I have read with much interest, mingled 
with other feelings, the article in your issue 
of December 28th about “Dime Novels.” 
I am seventy-five years of age. During the 
Civil War in the ’sixties I was living on a 
farm with a good old Connecticut family 
of puritanical type, having been left an or- 
phan in my own home, 

I could read, and in the sombre-looking 
bookcase I found Spurgeon’s Sermons, Bax- 
ter’s “Saints? Rest,” and others of that bale- 
ful sort. My only other reading was the 
weekly number of the Connecticut Courant. 
But a son of the family brought home a 
young wife and with her she brought (and 
read surreptitiously) a lot of ‘“Beadles’s 
Dime Novels.” I saw one one day and with 
a promise to keep it out of sight I was al- 
lowed to read it, and in due course all of 
the others. Since those days I have never 
seen one of them, but the joy they gave me 
then I shall never forget, and I would will- 
ingly pay much more than a dime to get a 
copy of “Prairie Jake” or “Black Bill the 
Scout.” I did not see any dime novels in 
the ’eighties or ’nineties. There may have 
been some, but those of the ’sixties were my 
friends in a time of need. I would like to 
look upon their yellow covers again, God 
bless them. I have a good library, but I wil! 
gladly put one of them on my shelves. 

MARSHALL WELLES LEACH. 

Plymouth, Conn. 


Poe and Dumas 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

Not knowing whether there was a regular 
reader’s column conducted in your magazine, 
although at times I have noticed one, I 
wanted to write this letter in regard to a 
very interesting, to me at least, incident in 
one of your late issues. In your issue of 
December 21 you quote from a recently dis- 
covered manuscript of Dumas, brought from 
Europe by Gabriel Wells, describing a visit 
by Poe to Dumas in Paris. In one part of 
this letter Dumas speaks of one condition 
that Poe made when Dumas asked him to 
share his, Dumas’s, home with him. In the 
letter Dumas says: 

“From the very first day of our associa- 
tion I realized why he had laid down the 
conditions to which I have referred. Poe 
had one curious idiosyncrasy: he liked the 
night better than the day. Indeed, his love 
of the darkness amounted to a passion. But 
the Goddess of Night could not always af- 
ford him her shade, and remain with him 
continually, so he contrived a substitute. As 
soon as day began to break he hermetically 
sealed up the windows of his room and lit 
a couple of candles. In the midst of this 
pale illumination he worked, or read, or 
suffered his thoughts to wander in the in- 
substantial regions of reverie, or else he fell 
asleep, not being always able to indulge in 
waking dreams. But as soon as the clock 
told him that the real darkness had come, he 
would come in for me, take me out with 
him if I was there, or go forth alone if I 
was not. 

“As a general rule I must confess I was 
ready waiting for him, for these nocturnal 
expeditions in his company were a source of 
veritable pleasure. In these rambles I could 
not help remarking with wonder and ad- 
miration (though his rich endowment of 
ideas should have prepared me for it) the 
extraordinary faculty of analysis exhibited 
by my friend. He seemed to delight in giv- 
ing it play, and neglected no opportunity of 
indulging “himself in that pleasure. He 
made no secret of the enjoyment he derived 
from it, and would remark with a smile of 
proud satisfaction, that, for him every man 
had an open window where his heart was, 
and, as a rule, he accompanied that assertion 
with an immediate demonstration, which, 
having me for its object, could leave no 
doubt in my mind concerning Edgar’s power 
of divination.” 

This letter from Dumas reawakened my 
interest in Edgar Allan Poe, and I read his 
“NIurders in the Rue Morgue.” There were 
passages in it which aroused my interest be- 
cause of the identicalness between them and 
passages from Dumas’s letters. In the ac- 
count by Poe he describes meeting a French- 
man by the name C. Auguste Dupin, whom 
Poe, according to his story, became attached 
to, but whom, being in strained circum- 
stances, Poe invited to share his home in a 
desolate portion of the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main. Poe says “it was a freak fancy in 
my friend (for what else shall I call it?) 
to be enamored of the Night for her own 


of View 


sake. ... The sable divinity would not 
dwell with us always; but we could counter- 
feit her presence. At the first dawn of the 
morning we closed all the massive shutters 
of our old building; lighting a couple of 
tapers, which, strongly perfumed, threw out 
only the ghastliest and feeblest of rays. By 
the aid of these we then busied our souls in 
dreams—reading, writing, or conversing, 
until warned by the clock of the advent of 
true Darkness. Then we sallied forth into 
the street, arm in arm, continuing the topics 
of the day, or roaming far and wide until 
a late hour, seeking, amid the wild lights 
and shadows of the populous city, that in- 
finity of mental excitement which quiet ob- 
servation can afford. At such times I could 
not help remarking and admiring (although 
from his rich ideality I had been prepared 
to expect it) a peculiar analytic ability in 
Dupin. He seemed, too, to take an eager 
delight in its exercise—if not exactly in its 
display—and did not hesitate to confess the 
pleasure thus derived. He boasted to me, 
with a low chuckling laugh, that most men, 
in respect to himself, wore windows in their 
bosoms, and was wont to follow up such 
assertions by direct and very startling proofs 
of his intimate knowledge of my own.” 

You will note that beginning at “in these 
rambles I could not help remarking with 
.”” from Dumas’s letter, and at 
the point beginning “At such times I could 
not help remarking,” from Poe’s “Murders 
in the Rue Morgue,” the identicalness of 
the passages. I wonder did Dumas steal 
from Poe, or Poe from Dumas? Was it Poe 
who entertained Dumas, under the name of 
Dupin, as in his story, or really Dumas, who 
gave hospitality to Poe? ‘The sameness of 
the passages intrigued me, and any infor- 
mation you may have would be very inter- 
sting to me. 


wonder . 


GEORGE E. TAyLor. 
Chicago. 


Refutation 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

Will you please permit me to meet two in- 
sinuations found in Mr. Douglas Moore’s 
lively review of my little “An Hour with 
American Music,” published in your issue of 
January 18th? Both seein to me prejudicial 
to the composers of the remarkable music 
which moved me to write my essay. 

The first is to the effect that, if I did dis- 
cuss the music of Varése, Ruggles, Sessions, 
Copland, Harris, Chavez, and others, and 
not that of Daniel Gregory Mason, Howard 
Hansen, Leo Sowerby, and a number of 
other worthies, it was for the reasor. that, 
habitually not attending concerts, I was un- 
aware of the merits of the work of this 
latter group, and without perspective. The 
second is to the effect that I have presented 


“critical analyses and evaluations of music 
which is scarcely dry on paper and which 
the best agencies of music production 
studiously refrain from giving to the pub- 
lig?” 

Both these innuendos are quite mislead- 
ing. I do go to concerts, particularly to 
those at which works by living composers 
are performed. In fact, I think I hold 
something like a record, doubtless unenvied 
by most persons, for attendance at perform- 
ances of new music in New York. If I 
have recognized the creative impulse in the 
composers whose work I have discussed, it 
is certainly not because I am unfamiliar 
with the quality of what is commonly 
thought of as American music. 

To the charge that I have written about 
scores on which the ink is scarcely dry and 
which the “best agencies of music produc- 
tion” studiously eschew, permit me to reply, 
first, that the majority of the pieces on 
which my possibly audacious judgments are 
based are already over five, and several over 
ten years of age, and quite mature, partic- 
ularly in a sphere as fast-moving as that of 
music. And, second, that many of them 
have been played by such organizations as 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, the Boston Sym- 
phony, the New York Symphony, the Con- 
ductorless Orchestra, and the Lenox Quar- 
tette; by such conductors as Stokowski, 
Koussevitzky, Goossens, Reiner, and even the 
veteran Damrosch; by such soloists as Buh- 
lig, Kochanski, and Cumpson; and by a 
number of other live organizations and mu- 
sicians. 

PAUL ROSENFELD. 

New York City. 


What Recourse? 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

Can one of your readers produce in- 
formation upon a topic which must be of 
interest to all writers, and which happens at 
present to be of rather wretched importance 
to me? 

The question: What procedure, if any, 
can be taken to protect the chosen title of 
a book during the period of composition? 

Perhaps the ramifications of my query 
can be made clearer by citing the concrete 
instance which provokes it. More than 
three years ago I commenced an ambitious 
novel, knowing that the special and com- 
plex nature of the theme would require a 
long period of familiarization with physical 
and mental activities of which at the time 
I knew little, but which must be attributes 
of the protagonist. 

My several themes all happened to be 
summed up in a single passage in Shake- 
speare, summed up with a nicety which 
made it seem logical to choose for the title 
of my book a phrase from that Shakespearian 
passage. As the work progressed, this pass- 
age wove itself into the story, recurring as 
a leitmotif to a degree which made the title 








CAME 





The author, from the famous painting 
THE RED-HAIRED GIRL, by James McBey 


UNARMED 


\ N 7 HAT would happen to three innocents of the Bornese jungle 
set down in the midst of our elaborate civilization? Here is the 
wittiest and most original novel of the season. By the author of Cullum. 


‘Her book is brilliant, ic is human, 

it is finely and passionately written, 

and it is passionately honest." 
—St. John Ervine. 


‘The writing is very good indeed. 
The author has wit and an excellent 
command of tart phrases.”’ 

—J. B. Priestley 


‘‘A very fine novel." —Times, London. 


‘Here is most excellent work—a 
really good story, pungent satire, 
and admirable writing. It is shrewd, 
witty and unusually entertaining. 
I place it very high indeed.”’ 

—The Bystander. 


by E. Arnot Robertson 


$2.50 Everywhere 
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as much an organic portion of the novel 
as any chapter. 

Frequently, I admit, I marveled that my 
title had not been used before. It seemed 
to be what salesmen call a “natural.” Final- 
ly, out of fear that it might be used by an- 
other, I saw to it that notice would appear 
in the literary gossip columns that I was 
working on a novel, mentioned by name. 
That was over a year ago. 

I have documentary evidence that my 
pook has been a subject of discussion in the 
publishing field, evidence in the form ot un- 
solicited letters from several publishers, ask- 
ing to see the manuscript, mentioning it by 
namie. 

The book was completed in mid-Novem- 
ber. During the last few weeks I have been 
engaged upon the final typescript, which 1» 
now nearing completion. A short time ago 
The Saturday Review published a feature 
with the explanation that it was a section 
from a forthcoming book; the book bore the 
title that I had cherished for so long. 

I wrote to the publishers of this other 
novel, immediately, presenting information 
upon which I based a prior right to the use 
of the title. They replied courteously and 
sympathetically that the book in question 
was printed and bound, and would appear 
in a few days. It was too late to make a 
change, even if one were justified. 

Letters three years old can be produced 
to prove that my title was chosen before 
work on my book was even commenced; 
but what possible good will it do me: 
There is printed evidence more than a year 
old, and what use is that? These are not 
empty expressions of unseemly woe. They 
are specific requests for information. Has 
one any redress when he finds himself in 
such a situation? 

It is my natural impulse to publish the 
book under its proper, indeed its inevitable, 
title; but is that possible, taking cognizance 
of the fact that the other book is receiving 
a splendid and prominent press which, from 
a knowledge of the author’s former work, 
I am quick to claim that it unquestionably 
deserves? I do not dare to read it myself 
until my typescript is completed, for fear 
there may be similarities aside from the title. 

Present arrangements with my publishers 
lead me to suppose that my novel will be 
published in the late summer or early fall. 
Is it legal, and if legal, is it commercially 
feasible, to follow one book with another 
of identical title after an interval of half 
a year? 

So far I have presented the problem on 
its own merits, There is no reason for 
withholding, in conclusion, the fact that my 
title was, and provisionally still is, “All Our 
Yesterdays,” and that I wish to disclaim 
any suspicion of Mr. Tomlinson’s procedure 
in choosing it. Obviously it is coincidence. 
There is not the smallest chance that he 
would have seen the few references to my 
title in the American press. Furthermore, 
his publishers assure me that his title was 
chosen about two and one-half years ago, 
before there had been any public announce- 
ment of my book. 

Under similar conditions an inventor 
would have legal recourses for proving his 
prior right. What recourse has an author? 
Is any possible recourse of use only before 
one of the two works in question is pub- 
lished? I should like information, if only 
for guidance in the cases of books in pros- 
pect. 

ALEXANDER LAING. 

Hanover, N. H. 


Peccavi 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 


Sir: 

May I call your attention to some typo- 
graphical errors which crept into my essay, 
“The Youngest Generation,” published in 
your issue of January 25th? 

I wrote the last sentence in the fourth 
paragraph, “And because we are challenged 
on all sides and in every respect, if we 
achieve a positive philosophy or literature it 
will be real, intellectually expensive, simple 
as sky, and inalienably ours.” But “expen- 
sive” was changed to “expansive” and the 
exact essential meaning lost. 

I wrote the sixth sentence in the nineteenth 
paragraph, “But one must dispose of matter 
as such before one can go on to spirit.” The 
metamorphosis of the second “one” to “or” 
completely deprived the sentence of intel- 
ligibility. 

I wrote the fourth from the last sentence 
in the next to the last paragraph, “We can 
predict changes of mood and matter.” It 
was printed, “We can predict chances of 
mood and matter.” 

VIRGINIA Moore. 

Scottsville, Va. 
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Old Mandalay in an Exotic Novel 


The Lacquer Lady 


A Novel by F. Tennyson Jesse 











Hugh Walpole says: “I think The Lacquer Lady a remarkable 
combination of history and poetry, Miss Jesse's bright glitter- 
ing background has not blinded her to the reality of her story 
and her central figure created without sentimentality is extra. 
ordinarily alive.” $2.50 


“A Work of Genius” 


Oblomov 


By Ivan Goncharov 











Alvin Johnson 
Associate Editor 











Volume I of this great reference 
work is just off the press. Its ap- 
pearance has been signalized by 
high praise from many sources. 
Owen D. Young arid Secretary 
Wilbur and many other men em- 
inent in public life have endorsed 
it. 

John Dewey writes: “I believe 
that when completed it will be 
a monument to the present state 
of learning in this country as well 
as an indispensable book of ref- 
erence.” 

































“Oblomov is a work of genius—a phrase which I have never 
before used in all the days of my reviewing... A charming 
and wise novel. It is big with teeming life.”—Walter Yust, 
Philadelphia Ledger. $3.00 
























A New and Cheaper Edition 


Letters of the 


Empress Frederick 
Edited by Sir Frederick Ponsonby 


Justice Benjamin N. Cardozo: “I 
have often been impressed in 
the course of my work with the 
need for such a cyclopaedia.” 


Senator Couzens: “The subject 
interests me immensely.” 


To be Complete 
in Fifteen Volumes 


Price $7.50 each; $112.50 the set. 








These letters of the ex-Kaiser’s mother, which take you behind 
the scenes of the old German court, were an international 
sensation when they were first published. They are now ready 
in a new edition at half the former price. $4.00 









A Limited One-volume Edition 
Priced at $3.00 


THE RISE or AMERICAN 
CIVILIZATION 


By Charles A. Beard and Mary R. Beard 









BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB FEBRUARY SELECTION 






This epic story of America, now in one volume at a fourth of the former 
price, will not be available again in this edition. $3.00 







Public Affairs 
THE LABOR 


A Business Biography 
By Felix Frankfurter and 
Nathan Greene 

This is a comprehensive survey 
of the labor injunction in all 
of its phases. It will interest every 
lawyer, labor leader,- employer 
and social scientist in America, 

$5.00 


MAKERS of 
the UNWRITTEN 
CONSTITUTION 


By William B. Munro 








By Joseph H. Appel 


This story of the country boy who became one of 
America’s great merchants holds the fascination in- 
herent in all lives of unique mén. The business man 
will find Mr. Appel’s biography of particular inter- 
est, as,he relates in detail the business methods Penetrating studies of Alexander 
whereby John Wanamaker achieved his great success. Hamilton, John Marshall, Andrew 


$5.00 Jackson, and Woodrow Wilson. 
$1.50 

THE RECALL OF 
PUBLIC OFFICERS 


By F. L. Bird and F. M. Ryan 








<4 Vew Book .Ibout Court Games 
THE RACQUET GAME 


By Allison Danzig 


Followers of all court games will find in this book the first full 
and adequate treatment of court tennis, racquets, squash rac- 
quets and squash tennis. Origins, methods of play, and reeords 
are fully covered, by an expert writer on the subject. 

Probable price $4.00 





How the recall has worked out 
in practice, with particular refer- 
ence to California experience. 

$4.00 
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the author 


of 


JOSEPH 
AND HIS 
BRETHREN 


DOWN IN 
THE VALLEY 


By He. We FREEMAN 


HE many thousands who enjoyed the richness and 
‘4 fragrance of JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN 
(which The New York Times calls “one of the really 
worth while novels of 1929’’) have another surprise 
awaiting them in Mr. Freeman’s new book. DOWN IN 
THE VALLEY, instead of concerning itself only with 
farmers, brings a sensitive man from the city into a 
farm community and shows its gradual yet powerful 
effect upon him. But while the soil itself influences him 
deeply, his new human relationships form the principal 
drama; for drama there is in this tale which moves 
more rapidly and colorfully than the serene and 
majestic JOSEPH. $2.50 
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A book that “Surpasses 
ARISTOTLE’S Metaphysics and 
KANT’S Critique of Pure Reason” 


PROCESS 
AND REALITY 


By Alfred North Whitehead 


Author of Science and the Modern World 








Oe Dancan remarkable book. It witnesses anew to the vital achieve- 
ment of the human intelligence in our period...S. Alexander’s 
monumental Space, Time and Deity opened a decade; Whitehead’s 
Process and Reality comes to close it. Perhaps the situation can 
best be made clear by saying bluntly that these two works surpass 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics and Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason for 
intrinsic importance... 





“The intention of the volume is to give a systematic account of the 
cosmos, in such a way that philosophy, science and religion will be 
reconciled in one sweeping viewpoint. The peculiar merit may be 
indicated by the fact that Professor Whitehead is not only a philos- 
opher of extraordinary accomplishment, but of all living philosophers 
the most authoritative on the profound recent achievements of nat- 
ural science and mathematics.”—Axton Clark, New York Times. 


At all bookstores $4.50 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY :: NEW YORK 








A Letter from France 


By ABEL CHEVALLEY 


HAVE, in a recent letter, sketched the 

fall of science as a faith, progress as a 
religion, and noted some of its survivals and 
substitutes in our own day. Need I apol- 
ogize for that method of observing contem- 
porary literature through contemporary phil- 
osophy? 

Perhaps, as once stated in these columns, 
“the serious criticism of the twentieth cen- 
tury is dominated by experimental science.” 
This may be true of America. It certainly 
was of France fifty years ago. Since that 
time we have passed into an age of meta- 
physics. But science is going the same way. 
Modern physics, for instance, is no longer 
incompatible with a radical idealism, It has 
“fallen back,” says Harold Laski, “at long 
last, into the hands of the metaphysicians.” 
Even common sense starts from purely meta- 
physical notions. 

Be this as it may, we have lived here, for 
the last thirty years, under Bergson’s influ- 
ence, or, more correctly, in the Bergsonian 
atmosphere. Now, the Bergsonism (or Berg- 
sonianism) of philosophers contains much of 
what Bergson inherited (i. e., pragmatism) 
and not a little of what he anticipated, made 
possible, or credible. But the jumble of 
tendencies that goes under Bergson’s name 
in philosophic journalism remains, on the 
whole, faithful to the original. It has not 
liquified or settled. 

The Bergsonian of literati is quite a dif- 
ferent affair. Ersatzes, imitations, second- 
hand goods, always display in bold letters 
the name and trademark of the original ar- 
ticle. If Bergson condescended to take cog- 
nizance of all the scribblers’ fantasies that 
circulate under his name, he would be ap- 
palled. Appalled and powerless, for their 
name is legion. 

Literary Bergsonism is not Bergson’s doc- 
trine but its sediment, the sort of sticky resi- 
due that is left by a somewhat volatile oil 
when its native fluidity has been destroyed 
by overheating. It is neither rigid nor flex- 
ible, but gluey, and osmotic at the same time. 
You can neither get hold nor get rid of it. 
The deposits of Cartesianism and Kantism 
that once fertilized (or sterilized, according 
to one’s point of view) the fields of litera- 
ture, were, on the whole, drier, and did not 
percolate so fast. In order to prevent its 
indiscriminate spreading, literary Bergsonism 
should have been handled, like margarin, 
in grease-proof paper, or, like nitro-glyce- 
rin, by experts only. 

But it is never the expert who applies 
philosophy to literature (as you probably 
realize in reading this). A complete theory 
of art was potentially contained in Bergson’s 
works. The expert, if he had been the only 
one to extract its substance, would have de- 
livered it pure, but dead. It has been ex- 
tracted, ore and waste together, by unskilled 
engineers and thrown wholesale into the 
mills of journalism. As could be expected, 
the result has been a confusion of ideas and 
terms almost irreducible to unity, but, like 
so many amalgams, more active than its con- 
stituents. Even the slimes yield some power. 

Bergson’s doctrine was essentially a crit- 
icism of intellect, or scientific reason, as the 
instrument of real knowledge. He instanced 
its incapacity in that respect by an opposi- 
tion between the scientific notion of time, 
necessarily divisible, and time’s essential na- 
ture, i. e., duration, indivisibility. He con- 
futed the mechanistic notions of memory 
and demonstrated its vital and spontaneous 
character. Remembering is being in the 
same degree as action or thought. Reason 
as an informant, time as a measure, memory 
as a recorder are eminently serviceable but 
limited abstractions, bearing the sign of util- 
ity, not the hallmark of reality. 

Ten years after “Les Données Immédiates 
de la Conscience” (1889) it had already 
become impossible to reconcile scientific with 
immediate reality and pure “realism” in lit- 
erature with a faithful interpretation of life. 
“Matiére et Mémoire” (1896), “L’Evolu- 
tion Créatrice” (1907) completed that sort 
of intellectual revolution. Science (as then 
understood) remained the servant and ceased 
to be the ruler of mankind, its ideal and re- 
deemer. 

I cannot attempt to sum up in a few lines 
the actual alterations caused by Bergsonism 
in our idea of what is, in contrast with what 
fits, and shall only mention some of their 
consequences in literature. Even this cannot 
be done without undue generalization. What 
follows should be read as a list of chapter- 
headings, the chapters themselves to be 
forthcoming as occasions arise from current 
production. 

In brief, Bergsonism has enlarged the field 
of workable reality in literature, by restor- 
ing that dignity of the immediate, the spon- 
taneous (das Echte, as Germans say), 
which had been blurred by ages of intellec- 


tual interference. Even the self-hidden ac- 
tivities in our mental life have obtained 
recognition. A legitimate element of reve- 
lation has superseded an excess of merely 
algebraic representation, The notion of time 
as indivisible duration has entered our con- 
sciousness and this, in itself, is a revolution- 
ary conquest. The notion of memory as an 
active part of ourselves, as individual and 
mysterious as the rest, is expanding the possj- 
bilities of creation and recreation. The play, 
the secret game that goes on in so many of 
us, chiefly in adolescence and infancy, has 
entered literature. Whole provinces of psy- 
chology have been annexed to fiction (and, 
alas, vice versa). All this is more than evi- 
dent in Marcel Proust’s lumber-room. Com- 
pare, in rceent English literature, those two 
specimens of the revived “copious novel,” 
“The Good Companions,” and “Wolf So- 
lent,” and you will realize what has been 
gained in range and depth, lost in distinct- 
ness and effectiveness, by the new fashion- 
able notions of reality represented in the 
latter book. 

On the whole, literary Bergsonism has 
stemmed the increasing pressure of automat- 
ism and mechanism on our civilization. I 
am here speaking of France. In other na- 
tions, the same process has been going on 
under different terms. Once more a Cata- 
launian victory seems to have been won. But 
barbaric invasions can come also from 
within. 

The notion of reality has been, on the 
one hand, not only expanded by literary 
Bergsonism, but on the other telescoped and 
frittered away. We have been taught that 
everything is in everything, not distinctly 
but in a more diffuse, self-penetrating man- 
ner than any intellectual processes can ac- 
count for. The outcome might very wel! 
be the end of all literature, and this is ex- 
actly what is preached by some iconoclasts. 
Remember Rimbaud dropped poetry as an 
empty husk when he arrived at man’s estate. 

To many of Bergson’s youthful, hairy, 
self-appointed disciples, intelligence has be- 
come a bugbear. How much easier to 
“think” and “write” if thinking and writing 
are exempted from all logical necessity. 
Unity and cohesion in characters, conse- 
quence in events, intelligibility in explana- 
tions, stamp a writer as ridiculously old- 
fashioned. Perfection in form, implying 
something definite, is openly derided. The 
idea, prevailing in America, that French 
writers are still “keeping faith in the certain 
value of perfection” is laughably out of 
date. Why, many of our younger novelists 
are not even able to spell correctly, their 
punctuation is atrocious, their terminology 
incoherent. . . . It has become bad policy, 
bad form, to write clearly. Is not clearness 
the cloven hoof mark of that devilish in- 
tellectualism always tampering with intui- 
tive knowledge? 

The legitimate restoration of intuitive- 
ness, spontaneity, has led to a grotesque 
glorification of whatever is childish and 
primitive, as witness the flow of adolescents’ 
novels, “douanier” literature and painting, 
negroid art, Papuan culture. Because mem- 
ory is autonomous and continuous, because 
time is duration, history must be telescoped 
into the present, and succession, sequence, 
must be abolished. Even language, even 
words, except as incantations, have become 
suspect. Are they not irremediably tainted 
with the desiccating interference of logic 
and reason? And so, by another way, liter- 
ature might be led, like Iphigenia, to the 
altar of sacrifice, if the extreme form of 
literary Bergsonism was allowed to prevail. 
Might be, but is not, as I shall point out in 
another letter. 

In the meantime, exotic literature is not 
necessarily primitivist, and those studies of 
children’s secret life which are now so fre- 
quent cannot all be called infantile. André 
Gide’s “Voyage au Congo” is being repub- 
lished in a magnificent limited edition for 
bibliophiles. Jean Cocteau’s “Enfants Ter- 
ribles” is considered his best work. It is, 
indeed, a terrible tale illustrating that secret 
“mythology” of childhood which followed 
Wolf Solent through his whole life and 
which, in Cocteau’s book, engenders crime 
and disaster. But that is not to be taken as 

an instance of literary Bergsonism .. . or 
Bergsonianism. 


What is said to be the largest and most 
valuable collection of rare manuscripts, 
prints, and books on Haiti outside “the black 
republic” is on exhibition in the 135th Street 
branch of the New York Public Library. 
The books written by Haitian negroes date 
from 1791 to the present, and include works 
written under Napoleon, under the King- 
dom of Haiti, and under the republic. 
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The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 
received. Many of them will be reviewed later. 


Biography 
LORD LANSDOWNE, A BIOGRAPHY. 
By Lorp Newron. Macmillan. 1929. 


Lord Newton’s biography of Lord Lans- 
downe has in it something which suggests 
the swan song of the British aristocracy. 
Lord Lansdowne’s family illustrates in a 
striking manner the evolution of the nobil- 
ity from the tribal chieftain of medieval 
times and earlier to the titled gentleman of 
to-day. Through all the momentous po- 
litical changes of the intervening years they 
held on to their possessions and retained 
their governing power. It remains to be 
seen whether they will be as successful 
against modern industrial democracy. The 
fact that Lord Landsdowne’s successor has 
found it desirable to dispose of much of the 
family inheritance is but one of many in- 
dications that they are fighting a losing 
battle. 

The subject of this biography played in a 
large way the réle assigned to the higher 
aristocracy in the English scheme of life. 
Graduated from Eton and Balliol, he en- 
tered public life almost immediately, and in 
the course of his career served as Governor- 
General of Canada, Viceroy of India, Sec- 
retary of War, and Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs. In the first two of these offices 
there was little demand at the time for su- 
preme skill. In the War Office, however, 
he met the problems of the Boer War and 
at the Foreign Office dealt with such affairs 
as the Morocco crisis in 1905 and the other 
minor crises which were preliminary to the 
great crisis of 1914. Lord Lansdowne 
fathered the Anglo-Japanese alliance and 
the Anglo-French Entente. In all these 
matters he served with ability and distinc- 
tion. Somehow or other, he just missed 
greatness. His friends, Lord Rosebery and 
Arthur Balfour, both attained the prime 
ministership. Lansdowne, despite his long 
leadership of the Unionist party in the 
House of Lords, was never seriously con- 
sidered for it. The star of his kind was on 
the wane. It was characteristic that he ac- 
cepted his fate without a word of complaint 
or criticism and served to the best of his 
ability when and where he could, Lord 
Newton’s biography is in keeping with that 
spirit. 


HANNIBAL. By G. P. BAKER. Dodd, Mead. 

1929. $3.50. 

The admiration of the world is by no 
means reserved for the victorious general to 
the exclusion of the loser. Hannibal, 
Napoleon, Lee, these names arouse more ad- 
miration, wonder, and love than those of 
their conquerors. Mr. Baker has in Han- 
nibal a more congenial subject than he had 
in Sulla or Tiberius, the heroes of his 
earlier books, He is presenting a great 
man and the presentation is adequate. 

It is more than that. For the present 
biography is readable from beginning to 
end, it paints in a background convincingly 
and without being pedantic, it leaves a grati- 
fying sense of sources investigated and 
weighed and on the whole of sound judg- 
ment rendered. It might be argued in com- 
plaint that the flourish of the opening sentence 
arouses a scepticism which, to be sure, proves 
to be unjustified. I suspect, too, that most 
scholars will feel that the case of Saguntum 
with the beginning of the Hannibalic war 
is presented with less freedom from bias 
than most of the history. ‘The temptation 
of the Sophonisba romance does not fail in 
its perennial power but for this the reader 
will feel only an amused gratitude. Mr. 
Baker persists in the irritating practice of 
using three periods as a regular form of 
punctuation. It is hard, however, to find 
fault with a book that gives us in more than 
readable style and in attractive form the 
sound biography of a great man. 


POLK. The Diary of a President. Edited 
by ALLAN NEvins. Longmans, Green. 
1929. $5. 

Since the cabinet is not a body of record, 
and the president communicates with con- 
gress only in formal messages, the public 
usually has little information concerning 
the operations of the executive branch of the 
National government. Even historians find 
it difficult to procure such information. 
With the exception of J. Q. Adams and 
R. B. Hayes, Polk was the only president 
who kept a diary during his term of office, 
and his is more comprehensive than either 
of the other two. In his complete diary, 
Polk has left us practically a daily record 
of his administration, of the discussions in 
cabinet meetings, and of his interviews with 
members of Congress. He has left us a vivid 


picture of the trials of a chief executive, of 
the bores who consumed his time, and of 
pestiferous office seekers. Of the spoils 
hunters he wrote: “If God grants me length 
of days and health I will, after the expira- 
tion of my term, give a history of the self- 
ish and corrupt considerations which influ- 
ence the course of public men, as legacy to 
posterity.” 

Thorough in everything, Polk made his 
diary a valuable historical document. He 
was more frank with his diary than with 
his contemporaries. ‘They complained that 
while he was a patient listener, he declined 
to disclose his plans and purposes to others, 
“Was there ever such a case known,” ex- 
claimed Mangum, during a debate, “as an 
Executive without an organ in either House 
of Congress!” But in his diary the Presi- 
dent makes very clear both his pians and 
his motives, and the accuracy of his state- 
ments can usually be verified by other his- 
torical evidence. The daily record shows 
that Polk knew precisely what he wanted 
and, in the words of James Schouler, “what 
he wanted he fetched.” 

Mr. Nevins’s volume is an abridgment of 
Polk’s complete diary which had already 
been edited by Mily M. Quaife and pub- 
lished in four volumes in 1910. The abridg- 
ment has been well done. Good judgment 
has been shown in selecting the items which 
are most useful to a student of the period. 
The volume is well annotated, 


Henry B. Futrer. Seymour. 
GeratpinE Farrar. By Edward Wagenknecht. 
University of Washington Book Store. 
Tue Corsican. Compiled by R. W. Johnston. 
Houghton Mifflin. $1. 
Tue Stranparp Bearers. 
Houghton Mifflin. $1. 
Memoirs oF A RevotuTionisr. By C. Kropotkin. 
Houghton Mifflin. $1. 

Cesare Borcia. By Rafael Sabatini. Houghton 
Mifflin. $1. 

RoosEVELT IN THE Bap Lanps. By Hermann 
Hagedorn. Houghton Mifflin. $1. 

Tuomas Kitiicrew. By Alfred Harbage. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press. $3. 

I’m Lucxy at Tuat. By David Betts. Double- 
day, Doran. $2.50 net. 


By Katherine Mayo. 


Education 


University Cortece Lonpon. By H. Hale 
Bellot. University of London Press. 

Le Temps Est un Sonce. By H. R. Lenormand. 
Edited by Henriette Moussiegt and Adolphe- 
Jacques Dickman. Century. $1.20. 

CuILDREN WELL anv Happy. By May Dickin- 
son Kimball. Crofts. 80 cents. 


Fiction 
THE PEOPLE OF THIS TOWN. By 

ETHEL HUESTON, Bobbs-Merrill. 1'929. 

$2. 

Ethel Hueston is well known for her fic- 
tion that introduces a sprightly though mild 
form of modernism into the parsonage life 
which she usually adopts for her subject. 
She catches and converts to her own usage 
the conflict between the old-fashioned, hard 
and fast, and unsympathetic type of church- 
goer who squeezed the letter of the law so 
hard that the spirit all oozed out and the 
modern social Christiaa who can encompass 
the idea that happiness may actually be one 
of God’s goods. Her subject matter limits 
her circle of readers, but it also insures it. 

The present novel, “The People of This 
Town,” tells the story of a minister’s wife 
who has for twenty years accepted the hos- 
tile attitude of her husband’s congregation 
because her ideals of beauty and freedom 
have been at variance with their own nar- 
rower ideas, but who at last, at the open- 
ing of the book, decides that she has borne 
all she can bear and prepares to leave her 
home and take up life where she left it at 
her marriage. Naturally her conduct is 
considered scandalous. The parishioners 
cannot conceive that she lives alone for any 
good purpose, and they refuse to permit 
their children to be taught music by so aban- 
doned a woman. This refusal cuts off a 
very necessary source of income, and but 
for the kindly intervention of that fate 
which watches over heroines this one might 
have had to return home in defeat. But as 
it is she is able to return in honor, if not 
triumph, and to understanding and _ happi- 
ness that had never been hers before. 

Within the rather narrow limits that Ethel 
Hueston imposes upon herself she manages 
to get a sense of life into her work, and her 
characters, although many of them are ob- 
viously conventional types which she moves 
about for the benefit of her story, take on 
the semblance of reality in their activities 
and conversations. 

(Continued on next page) 





A BEST SELLER! 
EVERYWHERE 


‘This novel of adventure has the 
richness of background, the 
strength of individual characteri- 
zation, the sweep, and narrative 
interest, that the revived historical 
romance has lacked. Its episodes 
It has that 
flow of narrative which is the es- 


are singularly vivid. 


sence of story-telling.”’ 
—Henry Seidel Canby, Saturday Review 


CORONET 








By MANUEL KOMROFF 


Read this engrossing novel of the golden coronet 
which links a series of vivid colorful lives from 


the Italian Renaissance to Modern Chicago. A 
drama of centuries in one mighty romance. 


2 vols. boxed. $3.50 Complete in 1 vol. $3.00 





THE TWO 


FRONTIERS 
By John Gould Fletcher 


Russia and America com- 
pared and differentiated. 
‘Profound and fascinating”’ 
—Lewis Mumford. “A power- 
ful and stimulating concep- 
tion of human history.” 
—John Carter. $3.00 


Coming February 19 


THE MAN WHO 
LOST HIMSELF 


By Osbert Sitwell 
$2.50 


THE MARSH WIFE 


By James B. Wharton, 
author of “Squad.” $2.00 





An Outline 
of American Poetry 


Our SINGING 


STRENGTH 
By Alfred Kreymborg 


“Mr. Kreymborg illuminates 
the whole scene of American 
poetry for the spectator on 
the sidelines.”’ 
—Harry Hansen. 


THE WISDOM 


OF LOVE 
By Jacob Schaffner 


Tells with rare sympathy and 
insight of the love of Emil 
Felgentrau, forty and mar- 
ried, for a girl, half his age. 
Sold 100,000 in Germany. 
$2.50 


$5.00 












An executioner, a barber 
and a cardinal were his 


confidants 


Some Aspects of the Life of King Louis XI of France 


By D. B. WYNDHAM LEWIS 


Author of “Francois Villon” 


With this book in your hands you can “‘spend an 


evening, altogether delightful and profitab 


| 


iC. in 


the company of Louis XLand his contemporaries. 


—Saturday Review. “Brilliant, graphic and stirring 


reading.”’—New York Post. 


Coward-McCann 


[llustrated $5.00 


425 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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The Kleist Pri 


Through this story of the fisherfolk of St. 
Barbara runs youthful daring and bitter resent- 
ment, mob madness, and the carnal attrac- 
tion of Mary, the street-woman. In England 
the book has been heralded as ‘‘masterpiece’’ 
by Rebecca West. By Arnold Bennett as * Beau- 
tiful, original and unsentimental.’’ And 
Edward Garnett says of it: *“The story domi- 
nates one by its force and sharp veracity, by 
its bitter atmosphere of harsh facts and hungry 
men. In the ruthlessness of its modelling and 
its sombre outlines, Miss Seghers shows her- 
self a rare artist.” 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
55 Fifth Avenue 


oF 


Ze Winner of 1929 


THE REVOLT OF 
THE FISHERMEN 


By ANNA SEGHERS 


otkere 


$2.00 


New York 



































MARJORIE 
WORTHINGTON 


SPIDER 
— WEB 


It has an excellent pictori- 
al quality—Old Hedwig 
may be an appalling old 
reprobate, but it is impos 
sible not to admire and 
delight in her.-—N. TY. 


Ti 
dimes 


COMING! 
Watch for 


THE 
PARIS. 
GUN 


A Sensation 


Out Feb. 10 


$3.75 


JONATHAN CAPE 
and 
HARRISON SMITH 
New York 





“The world has never be- 
fore or since seen the like 
Keats. As re- 
vealed in this volume he 


of John 


is destined to reach femi- 
nine hearts.” 
Phila. Ledger. 


“Poignantly alive. "— 


N. Y. Times. 


LIFE OF 


JOHN KEATS 


By 
ALBERT ERLANDE 


$3.00 

















A BEST-SELLER EVERYWHERE 


Robert Graves’ 


GOOD- 
BYE TO 
ALL THAT 








“As flaming as ‘an 


army with banners’ comes this 


book across the sea, its candor rivalling that of even 


the 


most candid of books about the Great War.”"— 
Boston Transcript. 


3rd Printing. $3.00 














THE 1929 


NOBEL PRIZE WINNER 
THOMAS MANN 


AUTHOR OF 


THE 


MAGIC MOUNTAIN 


AT ALL BOOKSHOPS, $3.50 


ALFRED +A: KNOPF 





PUBLISHER+>N>+ Y> 





The New Books 
Fiction 
(Continued from preceding page) 
LEGION. By Various Authors and Artists. 

Doubleday, Doran. 1929. $3. 

The original idea of this collection of 
previously unpublished work by an impres- 
sive list of English writers and artists is 
said to have come from the Prince of Wales. 
For the British Legion twenty-five men and 
eight women have contributed pieces rang- 
ing from Mr. Wodehouse’s first-rate farce, 
“Disentangling Old Percy,” to the rather 
grim war reminiscences of Mr. Edmund 
Blunden. The general tone is light and de- 
terminedly pleasant, however, and there is 
surprisingly little trace of the conflict which 
brought into being the cause to which the 
book is devoted. With the exception of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw almost every name of first 
rank in England at the present moment is 
represented by some characteristic bit of 
work, though in quality the contributions 
are seldom of much importance. 

Mr. Galsworthy’s sincere account of his 
childhood, a ballad by Mr. Kipling which 
is so completely his as to be almost a burles- 
que, the beginning of a novel (for obvious 
reasons never finished), by Hugh Walpole, 
as well as work by Bennett, Bridges, Hux- 
ley, Garnett, Drinkwater, Chesterton, Belloc, 
Squire, De la Mare, Rebecca West, Sheila 
Kaye-Smith, Edith Sitwell, Tennyson Jesse, 
Sarah Gertrude Millin, and Storm Jameson 
are included, all for one reason or another 
notable. The most satisfactory things in the 
book, however are Margaret Kennedy’s ap- 
pendix to “The Constant Nymph” and A. E. 
Coppard’s excellent story, “Wilt Thou Leave 
Me Thus?” Of the poetry, Humbert Wolfe’s 
“Veni Creator” seems nearest its author’s 
top form. Drawings by Sargent, Muirhead 
Bone, Augustus John, Epstein, Orpen, and 
others add a good deal to the quality of the 
collection as a whole. Few attempts at as- 
sembling talent for charity in this manner 
have been more successful. 


YAMA: THE PIT. Translated from the 
Russian of ALEXANDER KUPRIN by BERN- 
ARD GUILBERT GUERNEY. New York: 
Guerney. 1929. $3. 

Kuprin’s ponderous novel of prostitution 
first appeared—in part—in Russian, in 1909. 
The remainder was published in 1914 and 
1915. B. G. Guerney, the translator and 
publisher of the present version, which is 
said to be more complete than any of its 
predecessors, also translated and _ privately 
printed an earlier English version which was 
published in New York in 1922. The work 
was translated in part, at least, into various 
languages, and a French version, called “La 
Fosse aux Filles,” was reviewed in this coun- 
try, as Mr. Guerney’s earlier version had 
been when the former appeared in 1923. 

As an explanation for this revival of the 
novel, the translator-publisher publishes an 
autograph note from the author stating that 
the present version contains hitherto unpub- 
iished material and is the “only legitimate 
edition in English.” 

Kuprin’s narrative, which runs to nearly 
$50 pages, is characterized by its complete 
frankness and lack of sentimentality; the 
heavy, slogging, tireless thoroughness with 
which the author gives, in narrative form, 
case-histories of a considerable gallery of 
prostitutes, which might remind some Amer- 
ican readers of their own Mr. Dreiser. 

The story starts in the late afternoon in 
1 house of ill fame, and follows its in- 
mates relentlessly through their nightly 
round. And in the ensuing pages the author 
touches, first and last, on about every con- 
ceivable aspect of his subject. If the net 
:esnlt is dull and disgusting, it may at least 
be said for Kuprin’s work that his un- 
fortunate women do really come, not from 
the world of romance, like Nana and Sappho 
and cther literary predecessors, but from the 
underworld of modern prostitution, where, 
as Kuprin puts it, the terrible thing is not 
the loud phrases about white slaves, cor- 
reding festers, and so on, but the prosaic 
usage, the “well-nigh honest petty trade, no 
better, no worse, say, than trade in gro- 
ceries,” the fact that the “horror is in just 


this—that there is no horror!” 


THE GREAT FRIGHT. By ManceE Mac- 
BETH and A. B. Conway. Carrier. 1929, 
$2.50. 

Heretofore the habitant of French Can- 
ada has been pictured as living a life of 
gloom and piety, or he has been sentiment- 
alized. Now comes a book which the writers 
aver is a caricature designed to call at- 
tention to his other qualities. They have 
indeed succeeded. There is no gloom be- 
tween these covers. Undoubtedly the book 
was conceived as a caricature, and the whole 
population of Saint Epistemon de Dudswell 
has been taken advantage of for the sake of 
mirth. But it is mirth informed by unfal- 
tering observation. Here are all the little 
peculiarities which bring the inward smile. 

Any French Canadian reading of Hercule 
Begin’s courtship, or Onesiphore’s attempts 
at oviculture, or the efforts of his wife to 
cure him of not enjoying his liquor, must 
iaugh. And such a laugh is a triumph, for 
attempts at making a neighboring and sen- 
sitive race ridiculous are not always at- 
tended by laughter. Even when Onesiphore 
has recourse to “the bootlegging” in nun’s 
costume, it is well taken. Perhaps Wilbrod’s 
evening with La Popote, “the village weak- 
ness,” is rather accurately described; perhaps 
the story loses when Onesiphore leaves the 
village to become a hermit. Certainly an 
infusion of what might be called tenderness 
would have deepened the book. But by and 
large this genial and rather courageous 
presentation of the village rustic, with his 
gaiety and his petty faults, is well and wit- 
tily done. And aside from the obvious ex- 
aggeration, it is probably the shrewdest study 
of the habitant yet written. 


THE DESERT OF LOVE. By FRANco!s 
Mauriac. Covici-Friede. 1929. $2.50. 
Many French novels of the present day, 

when they do not fall into the category of 
the merely amusing, are apt to go to the 
other extreme and be extraordinarily de- 
pressing. Francois Mauriac’s study of the 
love of two men, father and son, for one 
woman is in the latter class. The story is 
worked out with that technical competence 
which all the Gallic novelists seem to pos- 
sess nowadays, so that it succeeds always in 
presenting an even and convincing outline 
to the reader, yet only too often this sur- 
face excellence conceals a lack of real psy- 
chological substance beneath, There are 
many vague and general statements to be 
accepted before the truth of M. Mauriac’s 
narrative can be admitted, and it is difficult 
to see what values, moral or otherwise, the 
author (who is an acknowledged leader in 
the more orthodox and Catholic wing of the 
younger Frenchmen) expects us to extract 
from his novel. 

His heroine, in the first place, is that par- 
ticularly suspicious character, a prostitute 
with leanings towards a better life. Her 
saintly nature causes her to turn down both 
the timid advances of her doctor (who is 
also something of a saint in his medical 
way), and likewise the first efforts at seduc- 
tion on the part of his young son,—an un- 
attractive youth who looks as if he sat up 
all night in a hermetically sealed room, eat- 
ting chocolate biscuits. Later on she achieves 
comparative respectability by marrying her 
coarse and vulgar protector. After many 
years, when the son has developed into a 
Don Juan of some note about the Paris bars, 
they all meet again. Both father and son 
find to their surprise and her annoyance 
that they still love her, but their mutual 
tragedy fails to reunite these very different 
natures, and the book closes in an atmos- 
phere of general frustration and gloom. In 
spite of an occasional bit of insight which 
renders it considerably superior to M. Mau- 
riac’s “Thérése,” translated last season, 
there is little that shows first-rate ability in 
the book. It has an air of having been 
manufactured (sonté is the word) for our 
inspection. 


Foreign 


NAPOoLeon III. By Octave Aubry. Paris: Fayard. 

VERITE ET PokEsiE. By Ludwig Lewisohn." 
lated by R. Michaud and Fr. Schoel!. 
Boivin. 





(Continued on page 727) 








Competition No, 78. 


of February 11.) 
Competition No. 79. 








The Wit’s Weekly 


Conducted by Epwarp Davison 

A prize of fifteen dollars is offered for the best short 
rhymed poem called “Niagara Revisited.” 
Review office, 25 West 45th Street, New York City, not later than the morning 


A prize of fifteen dollars is offered for the best verse 
“To Julia (1930), Not to bob her hair,” in the manner of Herrick. 


should reach the Saturday Review office not later than the morning of Feb- 
ruary 25.) 
Attention is called to the Rules printed below. 


(Entries should reach the Saturday 


(Entries 
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Valentines 


for 
Boys and Girls 


An Almanac for Any Year 


THE SUN’S DIARY 
By Elizabeth Coatsworth 
Poetry and prose, quaint sayings 
and customs for every day of the 
year with places to fill in your 
own discoveries. $2.00 


The Autobiography 
f the Year 


HITTY 
Her First Hundred Years 
By Rachel Field 


Illustrated by Dorothy Lathrop 
The amazing adventures of a doll 
of parts from the old whaling 
days to the present. $2.00 


The Newbery Medal Book 
for 1928 


THE TRUMPETER OF 
KRAKOW 
By Eric P. Kelly 
A thrilling tale of Poland in the 


days of alchemy and Tartar raids. 
$2.50 


Poetry and Pictures 


GREEN PIPES 
By J. Paget-Fredericks 
A big, green gift book with a 


young poet’s pictures of his own 
verses. $3.50 


A Perfect Gift Book 


THE BIRTHDAY OF 
THE INFANTA 
By Oscar Wilde 
Illustrated by Pamela Bianco 
A talented young artist makes 
color and line drawings for a 


favorite story. $2.25 
Limited Edition, $5.00 


For the Very Youngest 


THE HAPPY HOUR 
BOOKS 


Square picture books full of 
color. Here are stories of familiar 
people: The Motorman, The Fire- 
man, The Policeman, The Engi- 
neer, The Postman, Delivery 
Men. Many other titles, favorite 
tales and verse. Each 50 cents 


The Macmillan Company 
New York Boston 
Dallas 


Atlanta 


Chicago San Francisco 











The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by May LamBerron BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should be addressed 
to Mrs. Becker, C/o The Saturday Review 


S. N. H., Westport, Conn., asks for a book 
of etiquette for a@ girl of sixteen. 
OU might get “Mrs. Grundy is dead,” 
by Webster and Hopkins (Century), as 
soon as it appears, which is to be on Feb- 
ruary 14. The reassuring news indicated 
by the title is gathered from young people 
all over the country, who have replied to 
questions on the subject. The authors are 
the ingenious ladies who managed to work 
out a surprisingly successful method of an- 
alyzing your own character in “I’ve Got 
Your Number” (Century). 


R. M., New York City, is “called upon 
now and then to write what amounts to a 
book review,” and asks for several books to 
give a working knowledge of the process. 

WAY with modesty: the best book for 
it is a chapter in one of my own books, 
the chapter called “How to Review a Novel” 
in “Books as Windows” (Stokes), For 
these reviews of R. M.’s are clearly for 
clubs, and it was for these that this chapter 
was written—though I find that schools are 
using it like a text-book. When it appeared 
in a woman’s magazine I had literally hun- 
dreds of letters about it. You see, there is 
very little on this branch of the subject in 
print. 


B. K., Boston, Mass., asks if there is a 
special, beautiful edition of “The Golden 
Ass of Apuleius,” and if so, who publishes 
it. 

R. TERENCE HOLLIDAY of the 
Holliday Bookshop of this city, to 
whom I referred the matter, replies: 

“There are two charming editions of 
Apuleius’s ‘The Golden Asse’ in the trans- 
lation of William Adlington, 1566, now 
current; both published in London: one by 
Guy Chapman is quite recent and is beauti- 
fully printed, with ornamental initial letters 
and decorated title page. Mr. Chapman’s 
publications have quite recently been taken 
over by another publisher, so I am not quite 
certain if this edition is still available. 

“Another edition is published also in Lon- 
don by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, Hamil- 
ton, Kent & Co., Ltd.; and a Boston pub- 
lisher issued this same book about 1920 or 
1921; but I dare say was discouraged from 
circulating it by the benighted heathen who 
operate under the title of The Purity League 
or something of the kind in that unhappy 
city.” 


M, P. H., Manhattan, Kansas, has seen 
@ quotation from a book by Satis Coleman 
about bells, and was so pleased with it that 
she wishes to locate the work. 

66 ELLS,” by Mrs. Satis N. Coleman 

(Rand, $2), is a little treasury of 
history, legends, and general information on 
the charming subject of campanology. It 
tells how bells are made and includes musi- 
cal scores. There are very few “popular” 
books on this subject, and a good many 
readers interested in it. 


LFRED KNOPF, INC., sends me a de 

served reproof for saying that Katha- 
rine Anthony’s “Margaret Fuller” is O. P. 
It was published by them in 1920 and is 
still lively. 

That just shows what is likely to happen 
when I trust my unaided memory. Some- 
one having borne away my copy, I thought 
it was a Harcourt, Brace book, looked it up 
in their catalogue, and not finding it, be- 
lieved it out of print without taking the 
matter to the United States Catalogue. When 
people ask me, “However do you keep all 
that mass of detail in your head,” I reply 
that I keep none of it there, being quite 
unable to quote anything exactly, without 
looking it up. So I look it up. This is 
the secret of such accuracy as this depart- 
ment displays, and I recommend it to others 
with quotations to make. 


ERE comes that book for which F. T. 

H., Springfield, Mass., was in search, 
“4 certain novel whose scene is laid in 
Lundenberg, Nova Scotia.” M. K. W., 
Saint John, N. B., says: 

“T believe this is the story ‘Rockbound,’ 
by Frank Parker Day, a Nova Scotian. He 
was once Professor in the University of 
New Brunswick, Fredericton, N. B., and is 
now connected with (I think) Dartmouth 
College in the United States. ‘Lundenberg’ 
should be Lunenberg. It is a town or vil- 
lage on the Atlantic coast of Nova Scotia, 
and while the scene of the novel is not prob 
ably a literal picture of the town, doubtless 
the author has caught the salty flavor of 


the neighborhood. An earlier book by Dr, 
Day is of much milder tang.” 

[This is the novel that so displeased the 
village on whose scene the story is presum- 
ably based. ] 


ARSHALL JONES COMPANY, Bos- 

ton, tell me that I left out of the list 
offered to the enthusiast on the subject of 
the Pilgrim’s Way of St. James, to Com- 
postela, Spain, the best book of all, their 
“Romanesque Sculpture of the Pilgrimage 
Roads,” by A. Kingsley Porter. One look 
at this princely work makes it plain that 
this is quite true; it is a monumental under- 
taking—if those two words may be per- 
mitted to work together. A study of the 
influence of Cluny and of the pilgrimage to 
Compostela organized by Cluny, it covers 
fourteen routes, to each of which separate 
attention is given. This forms one volume 
of text; then come nine volumes of photo- 
graphs, illustrating every point; 1527 in 
all, most of them made especially for this 
work and a great many of objects hitherto 
unreproduced. The only drawback to the 
inclusion of the work in a traveller’s library, 
such as I was assembling, is that the ten 
volumes, sold together, cost $150. But they 
are a unique record of an important under- 
taking. If M.C. P., Rye, N. Y., who asked 
for the list, will send her address to the 
Marshall Jones Co., 212 Summer St., Bos- 
ton, a circular will be sent her. 


A. M. C., Boston, Mass., working for a 
degree and with “The American Problem 
Play in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Cen- 
turies” for a subject, asks for suggestions on 
books about this, 


HERE are no American plays cited in 

Ramsden Balmforth’s “The Problem 
Play” (Holt), but the discussions of dra- 
matic art in relation to ethics and of 
problem-plays as influencing and influenced 
by problems of social and economic rela- 
tions, sex, and marriage, and ethical and re 
ligious complications, would be of value to 
one concerned with any section of this field. 
The illustrations are from English play- 
wrights of the present day, including Shaw, 
Galsworthy, St. John Ervine, and Miles 
Malleson, from Ibsen, and from the Greeks. 
In Barrett Clark’s valuable “Study of the 
Modern Drama” (Appleton) several of the 
plays treated in the section “The American 
Drama” (the book just about covers the 
globe and does it well) could be counted 
as problem plays; at least “The Easiest 
Way,” “The Emperor Jones,” “The Scar 
crow,” and “The Witching Hour” could 
certainly be so counted. If the problems 
are to include those of politics, there will 
be plenty of leads in Arthur Hobson Quinn’s 
“History of the American Drama from th 
Beginning to the Civil War” (Harper) 
the chapter “Tragedy and Politics, 1788 
1805” and elsewhere. Montrose Moses’s 
book on “The American Dramatist” (Little, 
Brown) may be supplemented by “American 
Playwrights of To-day,” by Burns Mant) 
(Dodd, Mead), though in neither is there 
as much material as one might expect on 
plays that contain a definite contribution t 
present-day thought on matters 
theatre. Indeed, it was not so long ago 
(1907) that an Al Woods press sheet, 
in Mr. Moses’s work, gave the 
the gallery as 


outside th 


quoted 


opinion of 


“Pm tellin’ ye, pal, when you’re 
there ain’t nobody going to hand you de f 
mit. These here shootin’ operas learn you more 
about this here Sunday School ling and = the 
square deal stuff, dan all them preachin’ 
e my tip, pal—if you want to le 





You ti 






y and do right, you 


Translate this into an idiom other thar 
that of Eighth Avenue and you may hear 
a familiar explanation for the popularity of 
Harold Bell Wright and other writers t 


numerous to mention. Combine thi 


Mr. Clark’s statement, in his above-men 
tioned book, that “the average American 
vudience has not vet (1925) come to tl 
point where it will unflinchingly accept th 
logical consequences of a situation,” and or 
may guess one reason why in th nevel 
pedic and hospitable pages of Prof 
Chandler’s “Aspects of Modern Dra 
(Macmillan) not one of the problem play 
whose plots given and disct 

length is by an American Anotl reason, 


1 quit cently 


of course, may be that until 


our plays were seldom printed. 
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> Do You Remember 
“The Quick or 
The Dead?” 


Firedamp 
is the new novel 
by 


Amelie Rives 
(Princess Troubetzkoy) 


$2.50 














Out of a silence of four years 
comes FIREDAMP.. . just pub- 
lished ... well worth waiting for! 
This intensely modern, richly ab- 
sorbing novel tells the story of 
a year of crisis for the Glyndon 
family —their loves and hates, 
tearing sorrows and passion- 
ate joys, with a background of 
English countryside, New York 
theatre and a Virginia planta- 
ton 














Have You 
Read It? 


These 
Lords’ 
Descendants 
by 
Gloria Goddard 


| 


unusual novel. “One of the 
most vivid realizations of the 
wholeAmerican 
background that 
has yet appear- 
ed in fiction” — 
John Hall 
Wheelock. $2.50 




















“Distinctly one of the better- 
written novels of the new year” 

says the New York Evening 
Post of CANDLES IN THE SUN, 
Dorothy Graham’s novel 
of love and cross-purposes 
omong the smart moderns of 
Florence...“Fine economy, 
Clarity and understanding” 


$2.50 





WesHe we | 
A Gentleman > | 
from Hell? i 
Read 

The Devil’s | 
Spoon | 

by Theodora Du Bois | 
—and find out! 


he rich and 


robust humor—the utterly | 
delightful unexpectedness of 
this love-story are indescrib- | 
able. : . $2.50 
e- — — 3 


Why did only one man know 
she was THE RELUCTANT | | 








MADONNA? Apoignantand 
penetrating new novel by 
Marguerite Steen, author of 
the successful “Dark Duel.” 


$2.50 





Buy your books of your bookseller 


F. A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 4th Avenue . . New York 
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You’d have been 
a Wilke-ite, too! 


You'd have condoned his immorality 


You'd have overlooked his boasts of his own 
profligacy 
You'd have believed him sincere (despite his 


jests at his own followers) 


You'd have applauded his championship of the 
American Colonies 


You'd have voted for him and helped pay his 
gaming debts and fought to get him out of jail. 


Just as did the intellectuals and liberals of the 
18th century | 


You will enjoy this universally praised biography of the man with the 
cocked eye who became the darling of the ladies. James E. Craig wrote 
of it in the New York Sun: 

“It is to be doubted that any truly literate American can afford to omit 
Tuat Devit Wixkes from the list of books he feels obliged to read. 
The reading will prove a joy as well as a duty. Mr. Postgate’s book 
is a gay, witty, epigrammatic, persuasive biography of one of the most 
amiable villains who ever went unhanged—a scoundrel who never- 
theless trailed plumes of glory.” 


THAT DEVIL 


WILKES 
by R. W. Postgate 
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An Open Letter 


"THE following letter is from Mr. Henry 
Lewis Bullen, Librarian of The Typo- 
graphic Library and Museum of the Amer- 
ican Type Founders Co. at Jersey City— 
the largest and most important collection of 
books on typography which has been brought 
together. Mr. Bullen’s knowledge of type 
and printing is extensive, and his services to 
the art have been many and notable. The 
letter is published verbatim et literatim save 
for one paragraph, omitted for its irrele- 
vancy and not because of its sentiments: 


Dear Rollins: 

Your review of Mr. Nash’s “Dante” in 
The Saturday Review of Literature of De- 
cember 7, 1929, which belatedly came to my 
attention, adds to my knowledge of the 
Rollins who now pontificates among the 
playboys of typography. It were wiser and 
manlier to rise above personal dislikes in 
your reviews; and that you have not done 
so in this instance impels me to devote an 
hour or two this Sunday to the task of con- 
vincing you of the fatuity of that review 
and your error in underestimating a printer 
whom I respect more than any other in my 
extensive acquaintance, Doubtless the effort 
is more than the occasion requires, but I 
cannot restrain my resentment. 

In your endeavor to damn with faint praise 
the best example of purely typographic 
book printing and bookmaking produced in 
America, you admit you could “find ‘it ex- 
tremely good” zf you would “overlook the 
terrible way—the absurd grandiloquence of 
the phraseology—in which the printer an- 
nounces his book.” Much that is unfair is 
in that 7f. 

I have carefully reread the prospectus of 
Mr. Nash’s Dante, and, esteeming myself 
quite as good a judge of the English lan- 
guage as yourself, I cannot find a single 
word in it that justifies your harsh adjec- 
tives. I see in it something beyond the ken 
of playboy printers. I have met them all 
and found none with any genuine sentiment 
for the printing art, other than as it nar- 
rowly affects their own small ambitions and 
meagre returns, the latter deficiencies seem- 
ingly offset or compensated for to their sat- 
isfaction by excessive adulation of reviewers 
imperfectly informed of typographic art. 
Only a sincere devotee of our art, with an 
entirely commendable profound reverence 
for its masters and their achievements, could 
have written as Mr. Nash did in his prospec- 
tus, which is in its purpose, its sentiments, 
and its typography a little masterpiece, in 
comparison with which the now much- 
sought-after prospectuses of the Kelmscott 
and Doves presses are insignificant. Mr. 
Nash’s prospectus expresses the same exalted 
spirit which characterizes the preface of 
Aldo Manutio, Henri Estienne, Geofroy 
Tory, and Pierre Didot, which are precious, 
inspiring gems in the literature of printing. 
The playboys cannot associate the words 
“noble, immortal, glorious” with their more 
or less amateurish toy books, one of which 
you recently commended to collectors be- 
cause it was printed on dampened paper! 
If such words seem “absurd” to any printer, 
that fact discloses the narrowness of his 
vision and objective. There is now a con- 
siderable army of playboy printers, of vary- 
ing degrees of demerit, most of them produc- 
ing boobybait. Boobybait is a term for which 
I am indebted to Ben Ray Redmond (sic) 
who recently, in the Lit. Sup. of the Herald 
Tribune, shrewdly remarked that “books 
published in limited editions are easily di- 
visible into two classes: those that are really 
worth making beautifully in limited num- 
bers and those that are simply over-priced 
boobybait.”” Boobybait is the product of the 
playboys, whose works are easily reviewed 
by the use of indiscriminate stereotyped lau- 
datory phrases and adjectives. Having over- 
praised the boobybait, the reviewers become 
befogged when they deal with a masterly 
book, so much so that they cannot explain 
why it is a masterpiece. Not even in the 
“Compleat Collector” have I ever seen a 
truly discriminating review of a book of 
superior merit. I constantly see books of in- 
ferior merit over-praised. 


eon 


Your faint praise of Cloister Lightface 
amuses me. ‘That series is a microscopical 
reproduction of the unsurpassable Jenson ro- 
man of 1470. We state this fact in our 
advertising, which you perhaps do not be- 
lieve, if you read it. As you look at the 
types in the Dante you say that they (i. e, 
Jenson’s design) “lack the refinement of the 
Doves and Centaur,” not taking into con- 
sideration that Mr. Nash used 18-pt., while 
both the Doves and Centaur are made only 
in 16-pt., and that when a design is re- 
duced in size it increases in refinement, 
18-pt. made with the refinement of a 
16-pt. would be distressingly weak. Our 
Cloister types are decidedly not of “the gen- 
eral character” of Morris’ Golden types. 
Morris claimed to have followed Jenson’s 
design, but he utterly misinterpreted it, in 
the mistaken belief (probably) that he was 
improving it. Reviewers should know these 
things. Of Cloister Lightface I wish you 
to be informed that Dr. Rodenberg, first of 
German critical authorities on typography, 
has written that it is the finest type face now 
available in the typographic art. Now, 
largely because of Dr. Rodenberg’s praise, 
type founders in Central Europe are fol- 
lowing us in following Jenson. They are 
also following us in following Bodoni and 
Garamond. In these followings the Ger- 
mans, especially, are gaining a better ap- 
preciation of the superiority of roman char- 
acters to the Gothic which is the chief rea- 
son for the new, great vogue of san serif 
letters in Germany. 

To say of the blue rules which frame the 
Dante pages that “simple as they are, they 
are not so simple as they should be,” is 
absurdly “absurd.” How would you make 
them more simple? As the main text is 
poetry, each line ending irregularly, and 
accompanied with side notes, the rules are 
not simply decorative, but have the purpose 
of giving coherency to the pages, in a man- 
ner not otherwise possible. A reviewer 
should think of these things! Perhaps, also, 
you did not observe that the copious side 
notes, though written in prose, are quite 
adroitly relieved of discordant angularity 
by being set in lines of irregular endings, 
an idea not without high precedent, though 
unusual, This really is a fine point that 
should have been noted in a review, as it 
adds decisively to the general good effect 


of the pages, and to the credit due the 


printer. 

I realize, of course, that you really (if 
reluctantly) admire the Dante. It was not 
in your province to discuss Dr. Anderson’s 
text, but when you referred to Mr. Nash’s 
choice of the text as “‘so frequently printed” 
you would seem to have read much too care- 
lessly the “terrible” prospectus, otherwise 
you would have learned that Mr. Nash’s 
Dante is in a meter never before successfully 
used in a translation in English of Dante’s 
verse, for the first time printed in the work 
you were reviewing. As a new rendering 
of Dante, copies were bought for the 
Vatican Library and the Royal Italian 
Library. Italian reviewers acclaimed this 
new rendition of the works of Italy’s great 
poet. These facts would have added to the 
interest and value of your review and would 
have been fairer to Mr. Nash, who has 
proved himself averse to the use of hack- 
neyed texts. This Dante was oversubscribed 
a short time after the “terrible” prospectus 
was issued, and I am inclined to believe the 
unusual demand for this expensive work 
was due in good measure to its novel literary 
appeal. I predict that as time goes on this 
particular Dante text will be so frequently 
printed. 

Your praise of the Dutch paper and the 
German binding is just, yet it was not by 
accident that such paper and binding were 
used, but by the will and act of Mr. Nash. 
Where could anyone have found anything 
as good as he selected? The same is true 
of the types Mr. Nash selected and used so 
perfectly—perfect in pressmanship, in color, 
in register! The subscribers to this great 
and new addition to the literature of Dante 
received a work as perfect as it is possible 
to make in the present high state of the arts 
of the book. 


John Henry Nash is America’s greatest 
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master of the typographic art. There is no 
position in the typographic field he could 
not adequately dominate. [Here is omitted 
extended reference to a trade catalogue not 
printed by Mr. Nash.] He has chosen to 
confine his activities to the highest plane of 
his art, in which his actual personal par- 
ticipation in every detail is required, and in 
which he has, therefore, achieved preéminent 
success. He 


Thinks naught a trifle, though it small 
appear: 

Small sands the mountain, moments make the 
year, 

And perfected trifles the perfect work. 


I have had better opportunities of know- 
ing Mr. Nash than you have had. I sup- 
pose your manifest prejudice is based on 
hearsay. Know then that his is a dominating 
personality; petty people are apt to mis- 
understand him; he is a sincere lover of his 
art and of all sincere folks who practice 


collectors who have made Californian libra- 
ries the envy of the East, By his effort and 
example he has caused the art and industry 
of printing to be more generally respected 
on the Pacific Coast than anywhere else in 
America. No other printer in America is 
so influential. He is rated as a big man 
by the big men in other professions and in- 
dustries on the Pacific Coast. Withal he is 
tender-hearted and sensitive, as men usually 
are who are frank, free-handed, and straight- 
forward in every relation of life. As a 
master printer he holds his head high for 
the honor of his profession. As a craftsman 
he is unpretentious, thoroughly democratic, 
even humble. A great personality, he is 
ever the friend of aspiring students. A 
hater of pretemce and of unfair persons, Mr. 
Nash has an extraordinarily large and 
devoted following of wellwishers, both 
among the influential and among those striv- 
ing upwards. This is the man you have 
been unfair with; yet you cannot teach him 
anything in the arts of the book or in the 


Calif., the letter George Washington wrote 
to Congress acknowledging notification of 
his election as the first President of the 
United States. 

The letter follows: 

“Mount Vernon, April 14, 1789. 

“Sir, I had the honor to receive your 
official communication, by the hand of Mr. 
Secretary Thompson, about 1 o’clock this 
day. Having concluded to obey the impor- 
tant and flattering call of my country, and 
having been impressed with an idea of the 
expediency of my being with Congress at 
as early a period as possible; I propose to 
commence my journey on Thursday morn- 
ing, which will be the day after tomorrow. 

“TI have the honor to be with sentiments 
of esteem, 

“Sir, 

“Your most obedient servant, G. Wash- 
ington, 

“The Honorable Jno. Langdon, Esq.” 
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jects; first editions, fine sets, choice bind- 
ings, American, rare and unusual items at 
reasonable prices. Visit our attractive 
shop or write for free catalogues speci- 
fying your interests. Dauber & Pine 
Bookshops, Inc., 66 Fifth Avenue at 12th 
Street, New York. Open until 10 P. M. 
In our Annex (around the corner, 8 West 
13th Street) you'll find thousands of good 
books at 10 cents to $1.00. 
CATALOGUES OF FIRST EDITIONS, 
private press books, library sets and mis- 
cellaneous books mailed free. Schulte’s 
Bookstore, 80 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
20% ON ANY BOOK. Powys, Meaning 
of Culture, $2.35; Everyman’s Library, 10 
volumes, $6.25. Book Bazaar, Box 5, Sta- 
tion Y, Brooklyn. 








Essenwein’s famous forty-lesson course in 
Short-Story Writing free; write today. 
The Home Correspondence School, Dept. 
88, Springfield, Mass. 





FIRST EDITIONS 
GELBER, LILIENTHAL, INC., 336 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, specialize in Modern 
First Editions and Rare Items. Catalogue 
sent on request. Inquiries solicited. 








material of modern authors. Advise us of 
your particular interests and we will send 
specially prepared lists of quotations. Cata- 
logues issued. Phoenix Book Shop, Inc., 
41 East 49th Street, New York City. 


FIRST EDITIONS OF AMERICAN 
and English Authors, Incunabula and other 
Rare Books. Also the latest books of fic- 
tion and general subjects that are in 
greatest demand. Booklovers are always 
welcomed at the Pegasus Book Shop, 31 
East 60th Street, New York City. Tele- 
phone REG ent 1571 








FOREIGN BOOKS 





CATALOGUE OF INTERESTING and 
desirable books sent free upon request. 
Second-hand and out of print books our 
specialty. Pelican Book Store, 52 East 8th 
Street, New York. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, §£ranish 
books and periodicals. Catalogues. Books 
for the study of all languages. Our experi- 
ence of over seventy years will serve you. 
Schoenhof’s, 387 Washington, Boston, Mass. 


tones of War, Sassoon’s Memoirs of a Fox 
Hunting Man, and Montague’s Disen- 
chantment. Catalogues and announcements 
on request. 


LITERARY SERVICES 


MANUSCRIPTS ANALYZED, criticized, 
revised, prepared for publication, mar- 
keted. Book manuscripts a_ specialty. 
Twenty-five years’ experience as writer, 
editor, publisher. Helpful text-books, Cata- 
logue. James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. 
Reeve, Box A, Franklin, Ohio. 


ROBERT CORTES HOLLIDAY, Literary 
Coach and Author’s Agent. Stillwater, 
New Jersey. 


MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY advisor. 


Books, short stories, articles and verse 
criticized and marketed. Special depart- 
ment for plays and motion pictures. The 


Writers Workshop, Inc., 135 East Fifty- 
eighth Street, New York City. 








YOUR MANUSCRIPTS SHOULD BE 
sold! ‘This office sells plays, novels, short 
stories, published books or produced plays 
for motion pictures. International connec- 
tions. Publications planned. Editor liter- 
ary advisor. Grace Aird, Inc., 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

STORY IDEAS FOR PHOTOPLAYS, 
talking pictures, magazines. Accepted any 
form for revision, development, copyright 
and submission to markets. Established 
1917. Free booklet gives full particulars. 
Universal Scenario Company, 411 Western 
and Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 








Holborn, London, England. 


FOR SALE: “CURRIER & IVES, Print- 


makers to the American People.” A new 
copy of the great work on Currier & Ives 
prints. $350.00. Box 58, The Saturday 
Review. 


RARE BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS for 
sale. Interesting catalogue free. Atkinson, 
188 Packham Rye, London, England. 


RARE BOOKS, FIRST EDITIONS, 
Autographed Copies, Old Maps, Cata- 
logues gratis. Antiquarian 300k Co., 
Birkenhead, England. 


WANTED 


WANTED—Examples of fine typography, 
fine press books, work of outstanding de- 
signers of fine printing. Collections or 
single items, Russel A. Pettengill, 1700 
*rairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 





SCHEDULES OF RATES 





ADVERTISING RATES for this classified 
page are as follows: for twenty consecu- 
tive insertions of any copy, minimum 
twelve words, 7 cents a word; for any less 
number of insertions 10 cents a word. 
The forms close on Friday morning eight 
days before publication date. Address De- 
partment GH, The Saturday Review, 25 
West 45th Street, New York, or telephone 
BRY ant 0896. 
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from Tue Inner Sanctum of 


SIMON and SCHUSTER 


Publishers .37 West 57th Street . New York 








JEAN-RICHARD BLOCH whose novel—And 

Cempany is characterized by ROMAIN 

ROLLAND as ‘‘majestic to the point of 

being epic” ... marked by ‘‘michelan 
gelesque ardor” 


BAF And Company heralded abroad 


fer vears by such literary titans as ROMAIN 
ROLLAND, PAUL VALERY, ISRAELZANGWILL, 
ARNOLD BENNETT, and PAUL CLAUDEL, has 
struck America like a bombshell. 


AAA With impressive unanimity 


the critics have risen to salute this solid 
and full-blooded novel in the Balzacian 
tradition. The tributes from such eminent 
writers aS VAN WYCK BROOKS and WALDO 
FRANK, from such cool and accurate 
critics: aS HERBERT GORMAN and HARRY 
HANSEN, from such publications as Time, 
The ae, N. Y. Herald-Tribune 
Books, The Saturday Review of Literature, 
The Outlook and Independent, and many 
others offer overwhelming proof that a 
work of major importance has arrived. 


BSBA we is the man behind—And 


Company? 


ASS... \N-RICHARD BLOCH is one of 


the most interesting personalities in 
Europe. At the age of twenty-three he 
had settled down modestly to 2 professor- 
ship in a little high school in the Jura 
region. He sent a play to ANTOINE, the 
famous director; greatly to his surprise it 
was performed at the Odéon—and Jean. 
RICHARD BLOCH was Started on a literary 
career of remarkable fertility and variety. 


ABA. was a career that was bru- 


tally interrupted by the war. Wounded 
again and again at the battle of the 
Mayne, in Champagne, and at Verdun, he 
was demobilized in 1919, exhausted by 
both his physical and moral injuries. The 
proofs of the revision of — And Company 
were corrected while he was in hospital. 


ya 1919 he has won premier 


distinction as librettist, essavist, traveller, 
novelist, dramatist, editor, lecturer and 
business man. He has w ritten many books 
and has projected a gizantic cycle of 
novels of which —4nd Company is the 
first member. 


BAS. wo years ago, when —And 


Companv was first accepted for American 
publication, 4. BLOCH wrote to The Inner 
Sanctum as follows: “I do not know what 
boredom means. I like stragzle, I like 
peace. I like society and solitude, I like 
traveling and tranquillity, I like the city 
and I like the revolt azainst tae city. | 
enjs and to refrain from 

tke work and I work 
just passed my forty- 









to-see mv fri 





ing them, I d 
enormot or iy Ty have 








third year and feel that my Wanderjahren 
are now over wal . at my Le Jahre ” are 
just beginninz. I feel myself at the second 


stage of my life and work. A first cycle of 
books has just been closed. The second is 
just begun,’ 


BBS i: gives an interesting 


sidelight on what we may expect from 
the author of —4nd Company. 


—EssaNDESS. 














Master pieces of 
Italian Painting 
XV and XVI Century 
A series of one hundred magnificent large 
size photogravures accompanied by sritical 
and biographical notes to be completed in 

twelve monthly portfolios. 
Price $3.00 for each portfolio 


First sent on approval. Write to 


Prof. F. PRISTERA 


(Edit and Pr iblisher) 
1° Barclay east Sien York City 








FIRST EDITIONS AND OTHER 
FINE AND RARE BOOKS 


Catalogues from 
R. FLETCHER, LTD. 
23 New Oxford St., London WC1 
England 














R. JOHN MACRAE of Dutton’s has 
sent forth a large double-sheet con- 
cerning “The Miracle of Peille,” by J. L. 


Campbell, It sounds to us as if it might be 
a beautiful book. It is a novel of religious 
mysticism. But we hear that the end is not 


as good as the rest of the book. However, 
the picture of the little French village where 
Mr. Campbell wrote his novel has enchanted 
us. It is just the kind of place we should 
love to live in, high in the mountains, 
drowsing in the sun... . 

A pamphlet has been brought out by per- 
mission of Sinclair Lewis and the Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers which is copyrighted by 
the United Feature Syndicate, Inc., and is a 
picture of a Southern Mill Town in 1929. 
It is called “Cheap and Contented Labor.” 
It deals with Marion, N. C. It is red-hot 
and apparently deservedly so. Lewis’s ac- 
count of conditions down there makes one’s 
blood boil. ... 

Dear Dido: Doggone it! Here we turn 
up your note about that fudge a month late 
and now we suppose it’s all gone; and any- 
way we’ll be gone by the time you read this. 
And we have never heard the two wicked 
anecdotes, the two temperance songs (both 
holy), or the one unsuccessful take-off of 
Dotty Parker’s Hemingway article. Dog- 
gone! Doggone! ... 

N. R. Wreden is representing William 
Edwin Rudge throughout the Southern terri- 
tory. We have been asked to mention 
NEs.<.56 

Joseph Anthony, editor of the Cosmopoli- 
tan Book Corporation, is retiring from the 
publishing business and will resume his writ- 
ing. The resignation will take effect March 
rst. Saul Flaum, associate editor of the 
Cosmopolitan Magazines, will succeed Mr. 
Anthony as editor of the Book Corpora- 
tion. . . 

The day after publication Norah James’s 
second novel “To the Valiant” burst into a 
second big printing. The book is published 
by William Morrow and Company... . 

William Gerhardi is coming over for a 
visit. His new novel, “Pending Heaven,” 
will be published by Harper’s on February 
1gth. In it he plays variations upon the 
themes of free-lancing and free-loving. ... 

E. P. Dutton and Company has just 
brought out a new edition of John Mid- 
dleton Murry’s psychological novel which 
was first issued in 1922, when it found 
small but discriminating audience. Someday 
we wish we would find a copy (without 
paying a fortune for it!) of The Signature, 
a little magazine once produced by Kath- 
arine Mansfield, D. H. Lawrence, and Mur- 
ry. It cost only ten-pence at the time! ... 

Roger Goodland writes: 


The pride of authorship being full upon me 
limerick which 
which in my 


I am venturing to send a little 


was evolved by me lately and 


humble opinion is rather good. Here it is: 
There is a young man in Schenectady, 
One Edzvard by name, who's a wreck to-day. 
For, oh, sad to tell, 
He reads Ethel M. Dell— 
You onght really to try old Ben Hecht, Eddy. 
By the way, the hotel cat Mons. Kiki has 
just been paying me a short visit (he is a some- 
what haughty and capricious creature). It might 
be as well, perhaps, not to leave this card about 
on vour desk as O’Reilley might see it and be- 
come alarmed at this feline reference. 
Mr. Goodland writes from Paris, from 


the Rue de Vaugirard. We left his postal 
around, in spite of what he and what 
came of it was that when we picked it up 
just now we found pencilled on it. “I say 
they’re French cats and I say the hell with 
them! OReilly.’ So O’Reilly is back! 
And just as we depart. But maybe the of- 
fice staff can keep our machine out of his 
clutches : 

I. D. Bere sien 7 has just gone over to The 
Viking Press and his new novel, “Love's 
Illusion” will be published on February 15th 
by them... . 

Lo and behold, an even newer publisher 
has entered the field, Alfred H. King of 8 
West goth Street. Two of his earliest pub- 
lications are “Pilgrim to the Abyss” by 4xel 
Eggebrecht and “Tenthragon” by Constance 
Savery, the former a translation from the 
German, the latter an English novel. ... 

Samuel Chotzinoff’s “Eroica” ought to be 
a good life of Beethoven. As a matter of 
fact, it is not quite that, being a novel based 


said, 


upon the life. 
forth this month, 

Little, 
“Women 
studies in the feminist tradition from Mary 


Simon and Schuster put it 
Brown have Amy 
Have Told”; 


Wellington's 
it is composed of 


Wollstonecraft to Rebecca West. Margaret 
Fuller, the Brontés, George Eliot, Olive 
Schreiner, and May Sinclair are some of the 
authors included... . 


We suppose by now you have read the 
Expurgated Mother Goose—or have you 
been reading “The Hums of Pooh”? Or 
have you been singing either? Or humming 
either? Or—Oh dear, dear, what have you 
been doing? 


The Censorship & Copyright Dinner of 
the P. E. N. Club will take place a week 
from today,—on February 15th to be exact, 
—at 7:30 at 130 West 56th Street (8th 
Floor). The Guests of Honor will be the 
Honorable Bronson Cutting, United States 
Senator from New Mexico, and the Honor- 
able Albert H, Vestal, Member of Congress 
from Indiana. Will Irein will be chairman 
and Miss Rachel Crothers chief hostess. .. . 


The Cosmopolitan Book Corporation is 
now newly situated at 572 Madison Avenue, 
telephone Wickersham, 2800. And, alas! 
Elliot Holt’s name is no longer on the door 
next door to our shebeen or boreen or what- 
ever you call it out of its mame... . 


Longmans, Green are to be the new pub- 
lishers of Fowler Wright's novels, That 
man has a grand imagination in_ his 
stories, . . 


John Wanamaker had quite a life, and 
Joseph H. Appel has written up the mer- 
chant pioneer’s career in a book entitled, 
“The Business Biography of John Wana- 
maker—Founder and Builder,” which Mac- 
millan has just brought out. . . 

From “Green Plains? Hewlett, Long 
— Mrs. T. Catesby Jones writes as fol- 
ows: 


Unaccustomed as I am to public speaking—I 
must this time break through the silence of awed 
admiration to which your learning ordinarily re- 
duces me, to tell you that “The Worst Journey 
in the World,” by Apsley Cherry-Garrard, shortly 
to be issued by Lincoln MacVeagh, must be a 
new edition of the book first published in 1922, 
with the subtitle, “Antarctic—1g910-1913.” As 
the author’s note to that edition says, it is “a 
narrative of Scott’s last expedition from its de- 
parture from England in 1910 to its return to 
New Zealand in 1913.” The supreme account 
of that gallant company must always be Captain 
Scott’s own diary as given in the first volume 
of “Scott’s Last Expedition.” But Mr. Cherry- 
Garrard, who wrote his book at the request of 
the Antarctic Committee, had access to the then 
unpublished diaries, letters and illustrations made 
by Lieutenant Bowers, Dr. Wilson, and himself. 
He gives, moreover, in full detail an account of 
the Winter Journey made by Dr. Wilson, Bow- 
ers, and himself to Cape Crozier in quest of the 
eggs of the Emperor penguins. It is in the re- 
port on the microscopic examination of the three 
eggs brought back by the Crozier party, made by 
Professor Cossar Ewart, of Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, that the phrase is found, “the worst journey 
in the world in the interest of science,” from 
which the book takes its title. Furthermore, Mr. 
Cherry-Garrard, writing with the perspective of 
nine years—and what years!—, is able to see 
and evaluate much that is hidden to the day-by- 
day recorder of events. The humor, the heroism, 
the psychology in a word, of men under peril 
and hardship come out in this as in no other ac- 
count of that most gallant of expeditions, and 
Mr. Cherry-Garrard, in spite of his modest self- 
deprecation (“My own writing is my own des- 
pair, but it is better than it was and this is 
directly due to Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Shaw’), 
was the man to write it. The spirit of the man 
and the spirit of the book are in the last words 
of his Introduction: 

“TI need hardly add that the nine years’ delay 
in the appearance of my book was caused by the 
war. Before I had recovered from the heavy 
overdraft made on my strength by the expedition 
I found myself in Flanders looking after a fleet 
of armored cars. A war is like the Antarctic 
in one respect. There is no getting out of it 
with honor as long as you can put one foot be- 
fore the other. I came back badly invalided, 
and the book had to wait accordingly.” 

I did not intend, when I began, to write 8o 
much. But it will not matter if I have induced 
you to read “The Worst Journey in the World” 
and to applaud its republication. I only hope 
that the new edition will keep many of Dr. Wil- 
son’s fine sketches as illustrations. How they 
were ever made under those conditions—! ! 


... And so we're off to take a steamboat. 


Toot! Toot! Weve gone away! 
THE PHOENICIAN. 


The Amen Corner 


It warmed our heart recently to receive 
such generous commendation from W. O. S., 
of Beverly Hills, California. We are glad 
to get further evidence of an interest, even 
a warm affection, for Oxford books. The 
last compliment from that famous com- 
munity was the production of a movie 
basing its most dramatic scenes on Wortley’s 
Letters From a Flying Officer,’ which re- 
mains in our mind the best aviation book 
that came out of the war. Our guess is 
that it would be a most spectacular “‘best 
seller” had it come out now in the midst of 
the popularity of such literature. It is made 
up throughout of thrilling, personal experi- 
ences, fictionized only for compression and 
a thin disguise of characters. Bruce Gould, 
who wrote a war book himself, has said “of 
books about flying Wortley’s Letters From a 
Flying Officer seems to me far and away 
the most interesting of all.” The Forum 
has called it “a thrilling and inspiring epic 
of gallantry.’ The Army Quarterly has 
said “In this well-written book, those who 
fought in the air during the War may re- 
capture the atmosphere in which they lived 
during those four and a half years of in- 
tense air development.” The Galveston 
News has praised “‘its sheer gripping drama.” 





It was most gratifying also to know that 
our correspondent received such satisfaction 
from books we have recommended in this 
column. For, whereas we do limit our read- 
ing suggestions to the publications of the 
Oxford University Press, we do so with the 
conviction that real book lovers can find 
therein books for any mood that will delight 
their fancy. 


Nor do we guide you into Delphic depths. 
Like Lamb’, in one respect we are no 
“Herculanean raker”; and “those varie lec- 
tiones,” the mouldering MSS. of Bodleian 
shelves are heavy sauce to our taste, We 
rather leave those for the “more erudite 
palates” of the scholars who follow, with 
pious zeal, the complete output of the Ox- 
ford University Press. 

But here we talk of Oxford books, old 
and new, that are written for you and us 
that we may enjoy together the work of 
the Press as a pleasant adventure. 

Dead Towns and Living Men’, by C. 
Woolley, has just come out in 
a jacket that is reminiscent of his last 
thrilling book, T’e Sumerians‘. Where last 
year’s book reconstructs the daily life (be- 
fore and after the Flood) in the earliest 
known city of man, Ur, the city of Abra- 
ham, this book tells of other discoveries in 
Egypt, Italy and Syria and of the life of 
an archeologist in the field, at play and 
at work. We read of Cleopatra and of T. 
E. Lawrence, who was with Woolley at 
Carchemish, (Cleopatra was not). In short, 
we read the interesting pages from the note- 
book of a great explorer. 

In the Oxford Library’, 
our curiosity carried us through The Poems 
of Nathaniel Wanley’. Did you know that 
Wanley’s Wonders of the Little World was 
one of the sources of “The Pied Piper of 
(All the senatorial discussion of 


Leonard 


a few days ago, 


Hamlin” 
the 18th Amendment suggests that this fam- 
ous 19th century title would have been, in 
our day, “The Pie-eyed Piper, etc.”) But 
Wanley brings us from ridiculous specula- 
tion to sublime editigns, namely those in the 
Tudor and Stuart Library’, in which Wan- 
ley’s poems appear. 

And the mention of poetry, in turn, brings 
us to Robert Bridges’s The Testament of 
Beauty*. Lola Ridge says that it “places him 
with the masters. . . . It is a real contribu- 
tion to the poetry of our age, to that small 
part of it that shall endure beyond our 
time.” J. C. Squire calls it the most vera- 
cious and thrilling poem about man, time, 
and eternity written in our generation. We 
urge you to read 
And promise you calm seas, auspicious gales, 
And sail so expeditious, that shall catch 
Your royal fleet far off. 

—THE OXONIAN. 


() $2.50. (7) Complete Works, 2 vols., $1.59 
each. (°) $2.00. (*) $2.50. (5) 114 5th Ave., 
N. Y. C., where you may read or buy books 


as vou please. (*) $2.50. (7) Some 26 titles, 
$1.50 to $6.00. (8) $3.50; limited edition by 
Wm. Rudge, $25.00. 
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The New Books 


Miscellaneous 
(Continued from page 722 
TEMPTATIONS TO RIGHT-DOING. 
By Etta Lyman Cazot. Houghton Mif- 

flin, 1929. $2.50. 
SELF-RELIANCE. By DororHy 
FIELD FISHER. Holt. 1929. $2. 


CAN- 


It would be an injustice to the author of 
this book to introduce her merely as the 
wife of the well-known Dr. Richard Cabot 
of Boston, but it is evident that she has been 
his partner in studying his familiar field of 
medical social service and the science of 
well-balanced living, and has gone on to 
the constructive application of that line of 
thinking to the field of family life and the 
training of children and young people. She 
wishes, she says, “to bring together from ac- 
tual experience the principal attractions to 
good living—in other words, the ideas, af- 
fections, interests, and activities that make 
us prefer the right and reject the wrong.” 
The book, that is, is based essentially upon a 
positive or constructive point of view, and 
is therefore in line with the up-to-date prin- 
ciples which tell us to say to the child or 
young person “Do” rather than “Don’t.” 

Mrs. Cabot’s study has been to seek out 
and present all the lines of suggestion and 
of mutual understanding which may make 
this “Do” not an abstract command or 
theory, but a wholly practical, interesting, 
and rewarding program—both for those 
whose training is at stake and for their 
guides; all this being applied both in the 
home and in social service. In addition to 
these practical lines there is also in many 
sections a freely inspirational tone, but with- 
out sentimentality. A few of the more un- 
usual chapter-heads are indicative of the 
trend of thought: Skilful Criticisms; Lead- 
ers and Leader-Finders; Character Study 
(reactions of varied types) ; Response to the 
Strength of Youth; Training in Moral 
Thoughtfulness; The Current Interests; Re- 
sponsibility the Commander; The Return of 
the Soul, and so on. Sources of strength and 
stimulus on one side and of scientifically 
sympathetic guidance on the other are dis- 
cussed and usually illustrated. 

An interesting companion to this book, in 
its essentially practical point of view, may 
here be mentioned: a reprint of Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher’s “Self-Reliance,” studies on 
the training of children and adolescents in 
connection with both the home and _ the 
school. As the author herself points out, an 
interesting feature is that while all of it is 
perennially valuable to the somewhat inex- 
perienced or isolated parent—counted by 
thousands—, some parts will indicate to the 
more trained or thoughtful reader an ex- 
tensive and satisfying achievement of many 
of its ideas since its first publication fifteen 
years ago. All this is to the great benefit of 
many parents of to-day who now have 
available not only bettér schools but a wide 
range of such suggestive books for their 
personal guidance. To them some of Mrs. 
Fisher’s courageously tentative ideas will 
bring an appreciation of their bettered cir- 
cumstances; to all readers the reprint will be 
a welcome one. 


TREE CROPS: A Permanent Agriculture. 
By J. RussELL SMiTH. Harcourt, Brace. 
1929. 

The Forest Service has maintained a 
propaganda bureau for years upon the theory 
that even good ideas would be swallowed up 
without it. Mr. Russell Smith, Professor of 
Economic Geography at Columbia, has put 
out this volume on nut culture with much 
the same idea, 

To say that a book is propaganda litera- 
ture is usually to say that it is a hodge- 
podge of enthusiasm or mendacity or worse. 
But here is a bock by one of perhaps three 
persons in America who know more about 
nut trees than any one else. One of them, 
Dr. Morris, has already written a book re- 
viewed in these pages when it appeared; the 
other, Mr. Willard Bixby, of Baldwin, 
Long Island, has as yet written no book. 
The third is Mr. Smith, the author of the 
present volume. 


Not quite so technical or specific as the 
Marris book, it is more readable, more gen- 
erally informative, and infinitely more valu- 
able as nut propaganda. The general reader 
may get from it, perhaps from the first time 
in America, an idea of what scientific nut 
culture means, the need for it, the oppor- 
tunities for success or failure in it, and 
above all, practical hints on varieties to 
grow and how to grow them. 

No book that has come to the notice of 
this reviewer states more clearly what idle, 
potentially nut-producing land might yield, 
if it is handled with intelligence and fore- 


sight. 


Tue Voice oF Freepom. Compiled by H. W. 
Nevinson. Dutton. 2. 

EveryMaAn’s Lisprary: “Comedies,” by J. B. 
Poqguelin Moliére, 2 vols. “The State of the 
Prisons,” by John Howard. “Phineas Finn,” 
by Anthony Trollope. “Essays,” by Leigh 
Hunt. “Alice in Wonderland,” “Through the 
Looking Glass,” by Lewis Carroll. “Manon 
Lescaut,” by Abbé Prévost. Dutton. 

Tue “EFFINGHAM” LiBELS oN CooPEeR. By 
Ethel R. Outland. University of Wisconsin 
Studies. 

Motion Pictures IN History TEACHING. By 
Daniel C. Knowlton and J. Warren Tilton. 
Yale University Press. $2. 

Logic For Use. By Ferdinand Canning Scott 
Schiller. Harcourt, Brace. 

Ovgocrapuy oF B. Franxuin. By Earl H. Emi- 
mons. Ayerdale Press, 148 West roth Street, 
New York. 

Tue Vitvace or Sewicxiey. By Franklin Tay- 
lor Nevin. Sewickley, Pa.: Sewickley Printing 
Shop. 

Forcive Us Our Happiness. By Walton Hall 
Smith. Liveright. $2.50. 

Tue Greek Fatuers. By James Marshall 
Campbell. Longmans, Green. $1.75. 

Roma. By Josephine Gibson. Privately printed. 

Tue Book or THE Courtier. By Baldesar 
Castiglione. Liveright. $3.50. 

A Boox or Dramatic Costume. By Edith 
Dabney and C. M. Wise. Crofts. $3. 

Love or NATURE AMONG THE GREEKS AND 
Romans. By Henry Rushton Fairclough. 
Longmans, Green. $2.25. 

Essays Towarp Livina. By Albert C. Baugh and 
Norman Egbert McClure. Ronald. $2. 

Tue Im™MuNoLoGY OF ParAsITIC INFECTIONS. 
By William H. Taliaferro. Century. $6. 

Tue Royat Inscriptions OF SUMER AND 
Axxap. By George A. Barton. Yale Uni- 
versity Press. $6.50. 

FEATHERED Game. By Eugene V. Connett. 
Derrydale. 

Tue Patu or Dreams. By George Marion Mc- 
Clellan. Nashville, Tenn.: A. M. E. Sunday 
School Union. 

South AmEriIcAN Hanppoox. 1930. Edited by 
Davis. London: Trade & Travel Publications. 

Tue Art or INTERROGATION. By E. R. Hamil- 
ton. Harcourt, Brace. $2.75. 

My System: A Chess Treatise. By Aaron 
Trimzowitsch. Warcourt, Brace. $3.75. 
Tue CRAFTSMANSHIP OF Booxs. By J. Howard 

Whitehouse. London: Allen & Unwin. 

Tue Recart or Pusric Orricers. By Fred- 
erick L. Bird and Frances M. Ryan. Mac- 
millan. $4. 

Skis AND Sx1-1nG. By Elon Jessup. Dutton. $3. 

Tue Apvertisinc Parape. Edited by Robert 
Hunt. Harpers. $7.50. 

Home Crart Ruas. By Lydia Le Baron Walker. 
Stokes. $5. 

SwIMMING AND Prain Divine. By Ann Avery 
Smith. Scribners. $2. 

PinwHeeL Puzzres. By Abraham H. Sakier. 
Century. $1. 

AMERICAN CiTy GovERNMENT AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION. By Austin F. Macdonald. Crowell. 
$3.75. 

West Vircinta Encycropepia. Edited by Pail 
Conley. Charleston, West Va.: The West Vir- 
ginia Review. $14.50. 


Travel 


THE LANTERN SHOW OF PARIS. By 
F. G. HurrELL. Cape & Smith. 1929. 
$2.50. 


These little paragraphs by Mr. Hurrell 
appeared first in the Paris edition of the 
Daily Mail, accompanied by small black- 
and-white sketches of Paris scenes. Under 
the title “Paris Pastels” they have been read 
and approved by thousands of visitors and 
residents in that present day Mecca of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. Their range is great, 
and it is probable that almost everyone, 
however expert in the ways of the city, will 
find some bits of new information in Mr. 
Hurrell’s book. On the other hand, few of 
the sketches attempt to do more than skim 
their subjects, since in a daily paper limita- 
tions of space impose superficiality on the 
author who seeks to cover, even in the space 
of a year, all the complexity that is Paris. 
In book form this is sometimes a little an- 
noying, but no doubt readers will be able to 
follow up for themselves the trails so tan- 
talizingly indicated by Mr. Hurrell. A 
floridity of style not wholly out of place 
here characterizes the author, who divides 
his time about equally between the people 
and the buildings of the city, without any 
special preference for the well-known or for 
the obscure. Certainly the innumerable 
Americans who have been to Paris, are in 
Paris, or (most fortunate) are about to ge 
to Paris, will all find something to charm 
them in this book, more notable perhaps be- 
cause of its subject than because of any 
novelty of manner. 


Granpv Canyon Country. By W. R. Tillotson 
and Frank J. Taylor. Stanford University 
Press. $2. 














THIRTEEN YEARS OF LIVING FAME 


“GC. 


By JEAN-RICHARD BLOCH 

















years of living fame preceded 
the publication of “—4nd Company” in 
America—thirteen years of continental ac- 
claim, which began with a salute to it by 
ROMAIN ROLLAND, ARNOLD BENNETT, PAUL 
CLAUDEL, ISRAEL ZANGWILL, and ANDRE GIDE 
as a masterpiece comparable to Balzac’s 
Human Comedy, and which continued with 
an increasing awareness of its magnificent 
strength and essence through the literary 
circles of Europe. : 


VAN WYCK BROOKS 
—Burlt on the scale of the 
masterpieces of French liter- 
ature, 


WALDO FRANK — 4 
monumental work of far 
horizons. 


HERALD -TRIBUNE — 
[ vast epic —-one of the 
richest achievements in the 


Today, American critics spontaneously 
“history of literature. 


re-echo this impressive concert of apprecia- 
tion, and hail ““—-4nd Company” in its dis- 
tinguished translation by C. K. Scott- 
Moncrieff, as a saga of the first magnitude. 


BAK from the INNER SAncrum of 


SIMON and SCHUSTER 


NEW YORK TIMES— 
Has all the earmarks of a 
major work, 























... at all bookshops $3.00 
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VA IKING 
CHANCES 


By M. J. Farrell 











































Wickeder, gayer than Iris 
March . that is Mary 

in Ireland. “A hot-head tale of 
love and hunting,” says Clemence 
Dane of this novel by a young Irish 
writer. “The love story is even more 
breathless than the hunting. Mary, 
coming to Ireland for a week, sows 
trouble right and left. Roguey mar- 
ries her; Jer loves her; Rowland wrecks 
his future for her; Maeve’s life is brok- 
en by her. But Mary reaps trouble 
also. The book ends, a drawn 
game between sport and passion.” 

$2.00 


LIPPINCOTT 


WASHINGTON SQUARE PHILADELPHIA 
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STRIBLING 


By T. S-* 
{ the Mississipp! la 
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A new novel o 


»ftallow. 


‘the author of Tee : 
nd by the aut DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 
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ALL OUR 
YESTERDAYS 


by H. M. Tomlinson 


“An inspired story of the 
transmuting force of human 
passions, affecting not a scat- 
tered group, but people every- 
where. . . At last something 
of vital importance has been 
said about the war in such 
terms that all who read must 
understand.’ 

—Dorothea Lawrance Mann. 


10th Printing $2.50 


MOTHERS CRY 


by Helen Grace Carlisle 


‘Full to the brim with life. It | 
penetrates beneath the sur- 
face of something rich and 
beautiful."-—N. Y. Times. 
6th Printing $2.50 


IS SEX 
NECESSARY ? 


by James Thurber and 
E. B. White 
The whole U. S. is shaking | 
with laughter over this book | 
which Heywood Broun de- 
clares is one of the “funniest 
$2.00 





Satires ever written.” 
13th Printing 


THE GOOD 
COMPANIONS 
by J. B. Priestley 


The literary sensation of the 
year. ‘Romantic, gay, good- 
humored and robust.” 


—Amy Loveman. $3.00 


THE 
SWORD FALLS 


by Anthony Bertram 

The realistic story of a father 
and a son. ‘‘A novel which 
can be praised without re- 
serve.’—The London Specta- 
$2.50 


tor. 


PRAIRIE WOMEN 


by Ivan Beede 


An intensely moving first 
novel of Nebraskan life de- 
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serving the consideration of 
those interested in discover- 
ing new works of real dis- 


tinction. $2.50 


DANCE, LITTLE 
GENTLEMAN 


by Gilbert Frankau 


“Our gigolo is no mere mer- 
cenary playboy. He puts in- 
to his work a joy of living 
... The satire is the better 
for being not too obvious 
and the story is altogether 
charming.” 

—-New York Tinies. 
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A GREATER 
ROLVAAG 


GAIN Rolvaag selects the Middle 
West for his scene. Again his 
characters are of the Norwegian 
farmer stock. But here the simular- 
ity ends between Pure Gold and its 
two famous predecessors. For in 
Pure Gold, Mr. Rolvaag concen- 
trates all his amazing powers upon 
two people, and tells with irresisti- 
ble force how their lives are com- 
pletely dominated by a force over 
which they had lost control. 
The strength that raised Géants ; 
in the Earth and Peder Victorious to 
the epic scale is here. The intensity 
and the dramatic climax reveal 
Rolvaag as a master story teller. 
*% * *% 

Pure Gold grips you in the first 
few pages and holds you through 
as strange a drama as Balzac ever 
conceived. The situation is un- 
usual. The development is rapid. 
The whole story is the kind you 
find yourself thinking about acutely 
long after you have finished the 
book. We recommend, unqualified- 
ly, Pure Gold as a book you will be 


glad you have read. 
* * * 

“The two leading characters of this 
novel might just be any farmer and his 
wife living in a prairie community. 
Lars Houglum and Lizzie, his wife, 
remind one greatly of some of the 
French peasants in the more enduring 
Zola stories, and Zolaesque is the grim 
power with which the gold of itself and 
in its symbolism as money, fastens its 
claws into their souls. An immensely 
powerful picture, standing as if hewn 
in granite.’—THE BOOK REVIEW. 


$2.50 at all bookstores 
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